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Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 
a career in Shell often ask, “Where am I likely 
to be in 15 years’ time?” Geologists, physicists, 
peuirenicinte chemists, engineers, chemical 
el ; engineers, economists and arts men: they all 
Se - want to know where they are going to get to. - 
: . We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we 
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Mr. Fox was one of the commentators who during aie broad- 


significance for listeners 


HE new Parliament: chosen nat the British ai ibrars 
last Thursday, will assemble for the first-time next week. 
One of the first duties of the new House of Commons 
will be to elect a Speaker, in succession to Mr. W. S. 
Morrison, who has filled the office with great distinction since 
1951 but who has now retired. 
I foresee that it is going to take a long time to get used to the 
new look’ in the Chamber. The Speaker, it is true, will be 
someone who has been familiar to members and observers of 
_ Parliament. So, no doubt, will be the Deputy Speaker—the new 
_ Chairman of Ways and Means—who has also to be found. But 
__ what of the green benches to right and left of the Chair? Whether 
on Government or Opposition side, on front or back benches, 
_ we are to see new faces and miss old ones. — 
For here is a House of Commons one-sixth of whose members 
__ have never sat in Parliament before. Only a handful of the 108 
_ newcomers have been members of previous Parliaments. This 
exceptional turnover in personnel is due not only to the election 
but to the fact that many members of the old House did not seek 
re-election. But some well-known personalities were victims of 
: - polls. From the parliamentary press gallery, we shall look 
ain to the far end of the chamber for the cherubic smiles of 
‘ *Brien. And if our eyes should stray further over to 
tl y will not find Labour’s vice-chairman, Mr. Ian 


Be 
a 


- casting of the election results in the Home Service interpreted their 


Mikardo. Mrs. Lena Jeger and Miss Elaine Burton, who sat one 
behind the other on the Labour back benches, will no longer 
be there to spring volubly to the defence respectively of colonial 
and consumer interests. And the Opposition could little afford 


_ the loss of practised hands such as Messrs. Bottomley, Blenkinsop, © 


Beswick, and Hobson. The House is the poorer place, too, for 
the defeat of Sir Ian Horobin, who brought a refreshing 
unorthodoxy to the Government front bench. Perhaps all these . 
are not lost for good. Meantime, who knows What resources exist 
among the 100’ recruits? 

The figure of 100 applies to the new tise i in a second and 
even more significant way: it is the figure of the Government’s 
new overall majority. The following shows how the Conservative 
Party has improved its parliamentary margin at the last three 
elections: 


Maj. over _ Maj. over 
Labour all 
1951 26 17 
1955 68 60 
1959 107 100 


By-election failures had cut the 1955 majority a little by the 
time Parliament was dissolved, but it still exceeded the half 
century over all parties. The question on polling day was whether 
Labour would wipe it out, or at any rate cut it so drastically as 
to make another election inevitable in the fairly near future. I 
found few people who would venture to predict an increase in 


the Cone cine majority. Comme it: et boy ‘all ibe's run 


tive ‘ hat-trick’ even more gratifying to Mr. Macmillan. 

The majority. means that the electorate have given the 
Conservatives a decisive mandate to continue their administration 
for’ another five years. It means that the Government has 
consolidated its authority, rather than that there has been a 
‘landslide’. In modern politics, a majority of 100 in the House 
of Commons is a luxury, but politicians are not likely to forget 
that, in the country, the division of support between the two 
major parties is less spectacular. In round figures, there were 
133 million votes for the Conservatives and their supporters; 
just under 124 million for Labour. And if you put into the 
Opposition tally over 14 million Liberal votes and a quarter of 
a million others, you have these aggregates (1955 figures in 


brackets) : 
Conservatives and supporters .-» 13,750,935 (13,310,891) 
All others ue .. 14,111,773 (13,448,838) 


In other words, the total Opposition vote has gone up rather 


more steeply than the Conservative vote. On the other hand, for- 


the second election running the Conservatives have kept them- 
selves well clear of the old position in which they could be 
reproached for having gained power with fewer votes than their 
main opponents. That last happened in 1951, when the 
Conservatives had 200,000 fewer votes, but 26 more seats than 
Labour. 


Changes in the Apportionment of Votes 

So far as the apportionment of votes went, the biggest changes 
occurred, of course, with the Labour and Liberal Parties. Labour’s 
share went down from 46.4 per cent. to 43.8 per cent. The 
Liberals’ went up from 2.7 per cent. to 5.9 per cent. With 
variations from last time of no more than one half per cent. in 
-the slices of votes taken by the Conservatives and the ‘ others ’, 
there is obviously a relationship between the Labour fall and the 
Liberal rise. In short, contrary to what many people thought 
beforehand, Liberal votes did more harm to Labour candidates 
than to Conservatives. The direction of the Liberal impact was 


not so clear in 1955—it may, in fact, have been somewhat in the 


other direction. This time, there is no doubt—though one can 
always find exceptions, like Streatham, where a Liberal candidate 
appeared to take votes almost equally from the other two; or like 
Withington, the Manchester suburb, where the Liberal, assiduously 
nursing the seat, got most of his increase from the sitting 
Conservative member. 

In fact, there are various ways of looking at the Ribera result, 
just as there are in analysing any given sets of statistics. The 
Liberal vote was doubled: but so was the number of candidates. 
The average Liberal poll per constituency went up—but not 
the number of Liberal M.P.s. Undoubted disappointments were 
Mr. Bonham-Carter’s defeat at Torrington and Mr. Clement 
Davies’s much reduced majority in Montgomeryshire. Mr. Jeremy 
Thorpe provided some compensation in North Devon. And solid 
cause for satisfaction was that the Liberals now hold second place 
in twenty-seven constituencies. In addition, there are twenty-five 
others where—in ‘the words of one Liberal spoke$man—L iberals 
in third place were ‘ breathing down Labour’s neck’, 

- This aspect of the result offsets to some extent the Liberal 
failure to advance, as they might have hoped, in some eae of 
the country—Wales and Scotland, for example. 


A leading Liberal said just before polling day that if the 


Liberal candidate in Cheltenham polled 9,000 or more votes it 
could be taken as a sign that the by-election trend to the Liberals 
was continuing. The Liberal candidate at Cheltenham just failed 
to get that figure—his poll was 8,428: nearly, but not quite, what 


' was hoped for. Was that, perhaps, the measure of the Liberal 


performance as a whole? 

I referred above to inconsistencies in the Liberal picture. There 
was, indeed, a general lack of uniformity in the poll asa whole. 
The overall swing from Labour to Conservative was put at about 
13 per cent. (Mr. Gaitskell emphasized its smallness by saying that 
only three people in every 200 had been enough to produce it.) 
But the swing was nothing like so evenly spread as it was in 1955. 
Then, the swing to Conservatives was fairly uniform; and where 


of precedent, and its achievement must have made the Conserva- ‘was mainly in rural areas—East 


Scotland, and also the cotton belt of Lancashire, 
the main checks to the national swing. In fact, whereas Labour 


soared was in Provan in Glasgow, where it went up from 180 


Perthshire. > 


Anglia, 
and north-east Scotland. This time it wae! 
that" provi 


more favourable areas last time merely showed a less” marked — 


swing right, Scotland in 1959 actually produced a swing to | 
Labour very nearly as big as st overall swing to Conservative. — z 


Labour’s Gains in Scotland _ oe op ee aS 
Apart from Oldham East, all Labour’s gains came from Scot- 
land. Unemployment must be part of the reason, ‘though Mr. 
Gaitskell thinks there is more to it than that, At any rate, it was 
noticeable that both Labour and Conservative placed | much | 
emphasis during the campaign upon the priority they would give | 
to bills dealing with this obstinate problem of pockets of unem- 
ployment. The Conservative one is to be the first major ‘bill ine 
the new Parliament. ~ : 
East Anglia, often independent of national ae gave ‘the 
Conservatives an additional seat at Lowestoft, as well as some_ E 
other increased majorities, The Conservatives—and Liberals as 
well—made advances in the west. In Wales, the Cinemas 
gained Swansea West, but the swing was below average in Wales — 
as a whole. The Conservatives had cause for satisfaction in the — 
north-east, and even more so in the industrial midlands ote 
example, three seats gained in Birmingham and one in Coventry). - 
In London and the Home Counties the Conservatives definitely — 


~ i 
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_had the better of things; and in London itself, the 42 seats became _ 


24 Labour and 18 Conservative, instead of 27 Labour and 15 — — 
Conservative at the end of the 1955 election. This resulted from 
the Conservative gains in three very marginal seats—Barons 1 
Court, Clapham, and Holborn and St. Pancras. There was a- 
fourth London gain at North Lewisham, which had fallen from _ 
Conservative to Labour at a by-election and which Mr. 
Christopher Chataway now recaptured for the Conservatives. : 

The battle naturally tended to be fiercer and more closely Te- ed 
solved in the marginal seats, and the movement of majorities less 
marked; though there were, once again, some notable exceptions. _ 
One was at Devonport, where Miss Joan Vickers, fighting her old 
Labour rival, Mr. Michael Foot, but this time without a Liberal 
as well, saw her majority increase spectacularly from a meagre 
100 to well over 6,000. A Labour marginal where the majority — 
to over 4,000. Nevertheless, there was a tendency for the majori- — 
ties in Labour-held ‘marginal seats to go down, and sometimes : 
disappear, and for those in Conservative-held marginals to go up; — 
the exceptions in both. cases being mainly in Scotland and 
Lancashire. . . : : / 
‘ Uncomfortable’ Seats > 

From the point of view of the rreeheae seats, this yn cne has 
produced a bigger crop of really uncomfortable seats—there are .; 
now seven, instead of only two, held by majorities of under 100. 
Under the 1,000 mark there are syle, cares with 
forty-one in 1955. 

And so, the final line-up of parties iy pe rae 
365° eae tea 


Conservative and associates... 
Labour © (2 oe Peat fo eee nS 
- Liberal eee see . ose aes 6 7 f 
Independent eer Rawr Cae 2 


The one Independent, Sir David Rovatiad in Caithinena an 
Sutherland, resigned the Conservative whip in the last Parliame: 
because of disagreement with the Government’s handling of High 
land affairs, but in other respects he is likely to continue 
support for the administration. The other independents and 
various small parties, a the Sa movements did 
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Conversations in the Soviet Union 


By VERA TRAILL 


WAS standing in the middle of the 
square between Hotel Astoria and St. 
“Isaac’s Cathedral; there was a crowd 
around me, and a voice shouted: *‘ Why 

does your B.B.C, tell such lies? ’ I had not 
been in the Soviet Union since 1937, and 
I felt bewildered by the whole situation: 
I had only just landed in Leningrad about 
two or three hours earlier, and here I was 


began by a little boy who came up to me 
and said in English: - ‘ Please, chewing 
gum’. I replied in Russian that I did not 
have any as I had come from England, not 
America. As soon as I began speaking in 
Russian, there were about a dozen little boys 
instead of only one, and then grown-ups 
started coming too, and in a few minutes 
there were about fifty or sixty of them. 
They wanted to know why I was there, why 
I spoke Russian, where I was born, what 
work I did in England, and when I men- 
tioned, among other things, the B.B.C., 
there was that voice shouting from the edge 
of the crowd: ‘Why does your B.B.C. tell 
such lies? ’ 

I said: ‘ You’re thinking of the Russian 
service; I never listen to that’, but that 
sounded cowardly and I decided to come 
down to fundamental principles, I said: 


“You’re very quick, aren’t you, to throw insults at people? The 


moment you disagree with a man, you call him a liar, But don’t 
you think he might simply make a mistake? That’s not the same 
as a lie. And another possibility: you might be mistaken yourself. 
Has this ever occurred to you? ’ A voice shouted, ‘ No, it hasn’t’, 
and everybody laughed. I went on to say that I had never felt 
any kind of pressure at the B.B.C. and had always been free to 
express my own opinions. 


_ * The endless and . . . inexplicable queues in front of the Mausoleum in the Red Square’: a winter 


scene in Moscow 


Sunbathers on a Russian river beach 


J. Allan Cash 


By that time the man who had asked the question had pushed his 
way through the crowd and was standing in front of me. He was 
about forty, probably a factory worker, and he wore a red 
checked shirt. He said: ‘And what if your own opinions are 
silly?’ I said that if they were completely silly, I would not be 
paid to talk, but at that point an old man who stood next to me 
suddenly addressed the crowd in a loud voice: ‘ But do you know 
that they have a place called Gyde Parrk where even the stupidest 

people can speak. Anybody can climb 
“T= «on_a box and say what he likes ’. 
: The crowd looked incredulous and a 
| voice said: ‘That’s not true’, so I 
began telling them about the flat- 
earthers. 

A woman interrupted indignantly: 
“But everybody knows the earth is 
round, What rubbish ’. 

I said: ‘The point is, who’s to say 
what’s rubbish and what’s not?’ and a 
young man who looked rather like a 
school teacher shouted happily: ‘ Yes, 
you tell her that. Who do you want to 
decide things for you? A censor? A 
policeman? Or an inspector from the 
City Soviet? Who?’ The crowd was 
silent, and the young man took over. 
He explained at length about freedom 
of speech in Gyde Parrk and that it 
meant just that—that there was no 
authority there to tell you whether you 
were right or wrong, intelligent or 
stupid. 

All this went down surprisingly well, 
and to give them something more to 
think about I made a little speech about 
tolerance, I said the English were often 


that always thinks it is infallible 


England and about freedom: 


chauffeur said: 


i. ear q 
é bis fo ah < 
tolerant Becatee ey did not care, Mee the main thing was ‘that 
they were not sure they were always, absolutely right. I had lived 
there for twenty years and that was the main lesson I had learnt: 
that nobody was infallible; no person, no political party, no coun- 
try was infallible. There was a silence and then roars of laughter, 
and people shouted: ‘ We’ve guessed. We know what country it is, 
’, They had certainly guessed, and 
I was getting a bit worried. None of the policemen who had passed 
by seemed interested, but I felt I had done enough preaching, and 
also we were in the way of the traffic. An English policeman would 
have told us to get a move on long ago, and I decided that I had 
better “80 back to the hotel. 


In Mescow am 

This was my first contact with the Russians after twenty-two 
years, and it was the largest audience I had. There must be some- 
thing infectious in the excitement of someone who had just arrived 
from another world, and with time this wears off. In Moscow I 
found that I had to make a special effort to attract people. George, 


an American correspondent, found a good trick which we used. 


every time we went to Serebrianny Bor, on the outskirts of the 
city, where there is a beautiful wide beach where the river Moskva 
joins the Moscow-Volga canal. We would stand at a distance of a 
few yards from each other, so as to have a good excuse to shout 
—first in English, and then in Russian. This never failed. The 
first time George was picked up by some boys carrying drums and 
trumpets, and they wandered off. He told me afterwards that they 
played rock ’n’ roll (which is forbidden) until a policeman stopped 


them. Whereupon they went to hide behind a hedge—which 


of course could not stop the sound—and went on with their rock 
n’ roll, but every time they saw the policeman approaching they 
ated playing old folk tunes. 

I, meanwhile, was offered beer by a group of young men who 
were sunbathing on the sand, and soon they were asking me about 
the two really seem to go together 
in their minds. They wanted to know how free people were, 
exactly? Was the Fascist Party legal, for example? And was it an 
important party? I said it was nasty but very small, and was not 
taken seriously. They said: ‘ What about the Communist Party? ’ 
I hesitated and then said that the Communist Party was very small 
too. When I stopped they burst out laughing and said: ‘It’s not” 
taken seriously either, is it? ’ I said I was afraid it was not. They 
laughed again, and the oldest of the group—he told me he was 
thirty and a chauffeur—asked: ‘ Do you think there is a difference 
between communists and fascists? ’ 

Over here such a question is banal, but I certainly did not 
expect to hear it at Serebrianny Bor. Il wondered what to say, 
and finally said yes, there was a difference. The methods may be 
similar, but the aims were different. ‘We don’t care about the 
aims ’, they said, 
“The communists are the whole trouble. They 
grab all the best jobs. Careerists, that’s what they are’. But 
another young man interrupted him and said: 
Not all are careerists. Some are fanatics, and the fanatics are 


» the worst ’. 


Yet all these boys were patriotic. They gieed to erick Bac 
said wistfully: ‘I’m so afraid I’ll die without ever seeing Italy ’"— 
but not a single one among them had the slightest desire to 
emigrate. They said, look at all the things Khrushchev was doing, 
look at the progress ‘made i in the last three years; all the improve- 
ments, and the new cities growing up all over the country. It was 


a good life. 


This did not seem to go with what they had said before, and 
soon I began to feel that it would be a mistake to take ‘their 
anti-communist talk as an expression of any clear and stable con- 
victions. It rather looked as if they were trying things out, and 
what mattered most was the new freedom to say anything. Every 
remark one of them made against the party and the régime was 
greeted by roars of delighted laughter from all the others. 

But of course life over there is not all freedom and joy. There 
are innumerable daily irritations, unpredictable contradictions and 
absurdities. And the most monstrous absurdity of all is the 
complete ban on any public comment on Stalin—and this ons 
years after Khrushchev’s famous speech. 

One day in August, sues the Film Festival, the organizers 


roa 


_ long as one cannot speak or write about it, and try to understand — 


_of the terror. 


“we only care about what they do now’. The 


“That’s not true. ~ 


of ‘ceasarahip. but they di not even expect me 
They said: ‘ Just oak “about anything, your i 
Festival, or of the Soviet Union in general, anythii 
To hear them talk, the freedom they were giving me was much 
wider than at the B.B.C. where I have to submit my scripts to 
the producer. But of course things are not as simple as that. Just § 
to provoke them, I suggested that they could ask me a question— 
what I liked most in Moscow, and what I liked least. They said it 
‘seemed a good idea. I then said that they might not think it was 
a good idea if they knew what I would reply. They looked 
slightly put out, and I told them that the young people under 
twenty were what I liked best. And what I liked least was =F ; 
Stalin’s body in the Mausoleum. There was a silence—not very |= 
long—and one of the men said he thought perhaps I had better 
not say that. I had never intended to, and all I spoke about on ‘ 
television that evening was the Film Festival, Like everybody 
else, Russians and foreigner alike, I obeyed the inescapable, u- 64+ 
written law which says that Stalin and _ his crimes are an un- 
mentionable subject. 

But why should it be unmentionable, in 1959? I never had 
a convincing answer. It is the great taboo, and I think it is much 
more crippling than Marxist indoctrination, After all, Marxism is 
a theory, whilst Stalinism is part of everybody’ s living past. As 


tia Las 


it, and live it out somehow, I do not see how real mental honesty - 
and rational thinking can come to flourish i in the Soviet Union. oe 


Reticences and Fears 

I am sure that it is that central taboo, irrational and unethical, 
that lies behind most of the contradictions, reticences and fears. 
There was, for instance, the matter of the microphone, which 4 
people assured me must be hidden somewhere in my room, They 
all said they did not care, except one man (aged about fifty) who 
used to drag me out into the streets whenever he wished to discuss _ 
politics. The strange thing was that he was a communist—in 
fact, he was the only fanatical communist I came across in my — 
two months’ stay. If there really was a microphone in my room, ie 
and he had been overheard, he could not have got anything except 
promotion. All he did was try to convert me. And sia he was 
afraid. 
That sort of thing is depressing, but I may fs over-sensitive | 
because I belong to a generation which can never forget the time 
The important people are, of course, the young, — 
and for them it is all beginning to look different. I once -said: 
‘The Terror’ in front of a girl of seventeen and she thought I 
was thinking of the civil war, not of 1936. The young feel safe, ‘oe 
and they are insatiably curious, excited, generous; and they try 
very hard to think for themselves. All this is probably more 
important for the future than the endless and to me inexplicable 
queues in front of the Mausoleum in the Red Square. res 
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_is content to retire to the wings and let some other nation take 
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tripe, 


_ light. But you can well imagine that last Thursday this is what 
_ happened. If you do so imagine, you could not be more wrong. To 
_ say that Americans were not interested in your election would be 
_ true but is highly misleading. Any reporter honestly trying to 
convey to you how Americans followed and then reacted to your 
election had better say at once which ericans he is talking 
_____ about. And the answer must be that people who are interested in 
_ British elections were interested in this one. This small but motley 
body includes the European division of the State Department, 
members of Congress who are coming up for re-election and are 
___ always licking their fingers and holding them up in the belief that 
____ the prevailing wind blows from the east, British expatriates in the 
___ United States, Anglophiles, graduate students in some aspects of 
British government, newspapermen who. did a hitch in Britain 
during the war, subscribers to various British periodicals, and—I 
___ presume—President Eisenhower and Secretary Herter. 


ony 


is ~ 


An Accidental Interest 

; This leaves out about 99.9 per cent. of the American people, 
____and of the .001 per cent. of them that I have been able to reach 
I should say that they were not in any way bored with your 
election, they were amiably disposed to it. They took the same 

sort of accidental, cordial interest in it that you took last May 12, 
___ I think it was, in the vital elections in Austria. You didn’t know 
there was a general election in Austria last May? Well, possibly 
§ just as many Americans were unaware of the British election. 
I suppose that the American press agencies would have been 
able to whip up much more interest in the election if the polls had 
shown the strong probability of a Labour victory. This would at 
___ least have foretold a shuffle, if not a shake-up, which is always 
“3 more fun for more people than the maintenance of the status quo. 
4 _ The election threw up no new or menacing personality, and where 
there is no commanding or odd personality in politics, the 


___ American interest tends to wilt. ; ; 

aM This preoccupation with the man instead of the issue is typical 
of American politics for reasons that are not so superficial as I 
___- might seem to imply. Inside the confines of a State, a man like 


Steven Derounian of New York or Eugene McCarthy of Wisconsin 


is very well known indeed, but his excellence or devotion as a 


_.__ public servant is a matter of state pride. It will not guarantee him 
, ___ the national status he may later acquire. This is yet-another reflec- 
a tion of the most glaring difference between the British and 
_. American form of representative government. I doubt that any 
_____ English politician of unquestionable great gifts has failed to 


____ become a national figure, no matter where he came from. Simply 
because English county government does not have one tittle of the 
authority of state government in the United States. I can think 
_ of several fine, even memorable, legislators who lived and worked 
to the glory of their State and who died well remembered in their 
State, but who, because of some flaw or essential modesty of 
__ personality, were never conspicuous on the national scene. There 
__ is enormous scope in state government for all kinds of political 
ability, since the States themselves control their own finances, 
__ education, highways, liquor licensing, have separate civil and 
criminal codes, dictate the form of their own taxation, prisons, 
pension systems, some social security, health laws, and the like. 
In a country where there are fifty three-ringed circuses all 
_ performing at the same time, it is not the competent acrobat who 
gets noticed but the clown with the bulbous nose, or the tight-rope 
_ walker in a red flannel shirt. Sometimes, of course, the competent 
acrobat is so superb a performer that he outshines the show-offs 
and attracts national attention by excellence alone. But I suspect 
uch men are happy exceptions to the general rule; which is, that 
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to be a contender for the highest offices of the nation, a man must 
have some conspicuous peculiarity. Roosevelt’s air of gallantry when 
he literally limped into an auditorium, Taft’s unyielding grasp of 
issues and his devotion—his booming devotion—to principle, 
Stevenson’s rare eloquence and wit, Rockefeller’s wholesome and 
dynamic profile, and the promise it conveys of a new football cap- 
tain who is going to take over the team and tumble the opposition. 

If there had been some new and exciting personality in the 
British elections—some new man with the fainting good looks of 
Anthony Eden, or the imaginary menace of Aneurin Bevan, I 
believe our newspapers would have whipped us up into taking 
sides either for St. George or against the dragon. I think Mr. 
Bevan, by the way, came in there by an inevitable if unconscious 
association. In the last three British elections Mr. Bevan has been a 
fascinating and rather terrifying figure to Americans. Over here he 
is the victim and the beneficiary of a myth. He is its victim 
in that it is a gross and simple caricature of a man who might 
socialize—at worst communize—everything in sight. He is the 
beneficiary of this myth in the sense that if he was not so 
instantly recognizable, he would not be known at all. When 
McCarthy was busy impersonating St. George there is no doubt 
that Mr. Bevan was the transatlantic dragon. But the McCarthy 
era is a discredited, a shabby, memory. Else what was Mr. 
Khrushchev doing here? And in the reaction there is a public 
tendency to forgive or forget McCarthy’s victims. Mr. Dean 


Acheson, for instance, who suffered as much as any public figure 


from McCarthy’s innuendoes, spoke up .the other day and 
blasted the Anglo-American policy on Berlin and Nato in a 
way that would have rocked the Alliance if Mr. Acheson spoke 
for the Democrats. But he no longer does. In the odd American 
system he is a Washington lawyer, incidentally a former Secretary 
of State. And since the Democrats and the Republicans are in 
these policy matters almost as indistinguishable as Mr. Khrushchev 
found them to be, Mr. Acheson’s speech is unheeded. 

Similarly, you hear no indignation, no ghost stories any more, 
about Mr. Bevan. It is not so much that Mr. Bevan has mellowed, 
it is that Mr. Gaitskell won the tussle for leadership. And since 
Mr. Gaitskell calls up no familiar stereotype here—whoever heard 
of a Labour leader who came from Winchester and Oxford?— 
Americans must content themselves by thinking that in Britain 
it is possible to replace something with nothing. They marvel, 
throw up their hands, and pass on. 

But how about Mr. Macmillan, you may say—surely there 
is a colourful figure? Maybe, but for foreign consumption the 
figure has to trace the outline of a stereotype, and the colours must 
be the ones that you learned in school belonged to that stereotype. 


‘A Prime Minister with an Edwardian waistcoat and a profile of 


old-fashioned grandeur is a promising cliché, but then we learn 
that he was a publisher, that he reads books. He doesn’t wink, 
swear, tick, bluster, or otherwise carry on in a colourful manner. 
And to confuse everything, we hear that he had an American 
mother. This seems so unlikely when you look at him that very 
few Americans know this to be true. 


The Reassuring Figure 

So, Americans had nowhere to go to find a familiar and re- 
assuring figure, the kind of British leader that Hollywood has 
taught us to reverence, or—to use a favourite word of Mr. Bevan 
—to execrate. Correction please: there was one place to go— 
Woodford, Essex. There lived and breathed, and sometimes spoke 
in a frail tone, still full of echoes of the great days, the one English- 
man whom most Americans declare to be the greatest man of his 
time and ours. Sir Winston is a heroic statue, casting a long 
shadow on the .active but indistinguishable men who now hold 
the power. His campaign, such as it was, was the best reported of 
that of any candidate in all the six hundred and thirty. 

—From a talk in the Home Service 
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A Noble Profession ? 


HE recent stoppage in the printing industry has naturally 
been an inconvenience to publishers and has saddened 
authors. Some books which were due to appear this 
autumn have had to be postponed until next spring and 
the autumn list is not so rich as it usually is. Nevertheless, as 
readers of this Book Number will see, some important books are 
available, and the publishing profession is buoyant. In this 
connexion we welcome back to life a contemporary weekly, Fohn 
o London’s; its reappearance should draw attention to worth- 
while books. It is an enlivening sign and should help to confound 
those pessimists who think that books are phenomena of the 
pre-television age. Actually more books were published in Britain 


last year than in any other country in the world. Trade is ex-— 
panding with the spread of the English language. Publishing, 


which is not merely a question of selecting the right manuscripts 
and holding literary cocktail parties but is a whole complex of 
commercial skills, has of course to move with the times. It may. 
well be that an increase in the selling of books on the instalment 
plan will be a development of the immediate future. And it is 
also possible that larger markets will be opened in the so-called 


. backward countries as education and literacy advance. It was 


interesting that at the International Publishers Congress held in 
Vienna during the summer a French speaker said that books 
had lost their high prestige value because they were now so 
common, while an Indian speaker spoke of ‘ an enormous appetite 
for books’ which could not be satisfied because of lack of money, 
poor distribution, and a scarcity of pape throughout most of 
Asia. 

One is inclined to think therefore that the outlook for books is 
by no means gloomy, Publishing had always been an adventure 
as well as a business. Mr. Fredric Warburg has reminded us 
of this in a volume of autobiography* which has just appeared 
and in which he lets down his hair. Publishers usually write well 
(excellent books have been written by Sir Geoffrey Faber and 
Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis) but they are not always so candid as 
Mr. Warburg. We are made aware by him how individualistic 
publishing can be and what risks the smaller publishers have to 
take—with the alternative goals of growth or bankruptcy. They 
are poles apart from the state publishers behind the Iron Curtain. 
The inducement that beckons them on is rarely riches. There are 
certainly easier ways to make money, but few so attractive. 

Mr. Warburg quotes a saying of Thomas Mann in praise of 
his American publisher: ‘ What a noble way to gain a livelihood! ’ 
Sometimes authors may not feel precisely the same as Thomas 
Mann and yearn for more sympathy and higher royalties, Still 
it is fair to say that in this country, at any rate, the best publishers 
are by no means indifferent to the necessity of authors, although 
they may not always treat them as well as they hope or perhaps 
deserve. Mr. Warburg has even paid them a tribute that deserves 
reproducing : 

It is the writers who are the kings and queens of the publishing 
trade; the publishers, uncharitable people might believe, are the 
knaves. Without the writer the publisher would have nothing to 
manufacture and sell. 

To authors and would-be authors it will be consoling to kriow that 
one publisher at least values their existence. 


* An Occupation for Gentlemen, reviewed in THE LISTENER on October 8 


-and that Mr. Khrushchev and other Communists should not 
allowed to represent America as ‘ the banner-bearers of capi 


COMMENT FROM COUNTRIES of the Cornice Bind on cee: 
British General Election results has been along the lines that many 
would have expected, with considerable stress on what was alleged 
to be the i importance of foreign policy as an electoral issue. Prague — 
radio, quoting a dispatch from London, said that ‘the coming — 
summit conference’ could have played a great part in the Con- é 
servative success; another reason was the “complete impotence’ ; 
of the Labour opposition to produce anything new to attract the 
electorate. Moscow radio in German broadcast the following: 
The chief peculiarity of this British election was the predomi- 
nance of foreign Political questions in the election campaign. The — 
British voter wants peace, he wants tranquillity, ‘he wants no war. 
The Conservative Party succeeded in responding to this mood 
among the electorate and made effective use of it... . The section — 
of the press which backed the Conservatives even claimed that 
- Macmillan’s journey to the Soviet Union had paved the way for ~ ~ 3 
the Russian and American Heads of Government. It was driven — 
home to the British voters that the Conservatives had the greatest Ca 
desire and a special knack for dealing with the Soviets. a 
Somewhat contradicting this analysis was a transmission in 
Russian for Abroad which Tee the ACERS Sonera in. 
London as follows: eat : ed 
‘The election promises of the Conservatives on foreign policy 
had an extremely nebulous Character, and could not satisfy many 
electors who demanded from the party a clear-cut pledge of ~ 
carrying out a policy of peace. The Labourites, however, did not 
make use of the existing opportunity. Labour’s rejection of a 
programme of extensive nationalization of British industry and its — 
. silence on the demands of the workers for higher wages and 
shorter working hours did not strengthen Labour’s position. ees | 4 
Moscow in Russian for Abroad also broadcast a. long article © 
from Jzvestia which discussed an incident at a reception, given — 
for Mr. Khrushchev during his United States tour, by Mr. Averell 
Harriman, the former Governor of New York, The American host — 
and his American guests had offered to answer Mr. Khrushchev’ 's 


questions. But Mr. Khrushchev, ‘ with astonishing perspicacity ’, 


had declined to pose any, and the Americans present had then ; 
launched out into questions which were also ‘explanations’, Mr. 
John Macloy, the former United States High Commissioner in aa = 
Germany, for instance, had said, ‘ glancing around with a haughty — 
smile’, that those present were not a ruling group and, ‘ raising — a4 
his hands theatrically’, had declared that ‘nearly all Bills sub- __ 
mitted by Wall Street are automatically rejected by the Senate ae 
The Russian transmission went on: : Sl 
- They were all dressed deliberately in ordinary suits. They did 
not look at all like the Russian big-wig merchants, with money- si 
bags weighing a pud, and Ieng beards. Nor did they look at all : 
like the first American gold-diggers who cut each other’s throats 
at Virginia City, Sacramento, and in the Rockies. Gays 
Mr, Khrushchev, the Soviet article continued, had then said to” 
his United States hosts: ‘It seems I am faced ‘by America’s poor | 
relations ’. Everyone in the room had then begun to laugh, until — 
suddenly they had ‘ understood that they were laughing : at wees et 
selves ’. An ‘ uncomfortable silence ’ had igo, . z 


rae of Asia capitalism is Mer at a synonym for colts 


ism’. Our economic system, Mr. Harriman had said, has 
little that is identical wie old Marxist bien aa and 
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Did You Hear That? ° 


Rouault began as a stained-glass artist but his religious 


“CIRCUS GIRL’ 


A RECENT ACQUISITION by the Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum 
is ‘ Circus Girl’ by Georges Rouault. In ‘ Arts Review’ (Scottish 
Home Service) JAMES CUMMING described the picture. ‘It is 


the colour’, he said, ‘that excites 
most: the subtle, warm, grey-pinks, 
soft yellows, orange, cool greens, and 
the sinuous velvet-black contours, 
brushed in with the spontaneity of a 
master, There is a tremendous passion 
and intensity about it all. It is not a 
big painting: The “Circus Girl” 
measures only twenty-five by eighteen 
inches—yet there is breadth and 
power here. Georges Rouault, . the 
French master, was in his sixties and 
at the height of his ability when he 
painted this vivid and glowing canvas. 

‘It is of a young girl—her face 
serious and contemplative. A certain 
melancholy is present in the set of her 
head and shoulders. The glitter of the 
ringside is vaguely suggested by her 
headdress and bespangled neck. The 
jewel-like colours are emphasized by 
a rich, low-toned background of 
shadows. The paint has been handled 
directly, vigorously. Only in the face 
are there signs of repainting—hinting 
of Rouault’s dissatisfaction before 
achieving the final expression. The 
result is a moving blend of calm and 
anguish. In this sombre, sensitive por- 
trait of a daughter of circus life there 
is an aura of transfiguration. A trans- 
lucent quality subtly reveals the 
reposing, sorrowful face of a madonna 
—a halo encircling her inclined head. 


saneeece’ : oe ease 


‘Circus Girl’, by Georges Rouault, recently acquired by 


the Glasgow Art Gallery 


Pulteney Bridge, Bath 


j. Allan Cash 


convictions and spiritual conflict demanded a more personal 
expression. Painting offered him greater freedom. He chose a 
unique way. Disregarding the familiar path of the Impressionists 


and the outer world they interpreted, 
Rouault turned to the inner world of 
imagination and emotions. Thus he 
became the pioneer of Expressionism. 
Seldom free from poverty and endur- 
ing many spiritual crises, he came to 
believe that suffering was his only 
merit. For years no art dealer was 
interested in his paintings. They did 
not understand his personal subjective 
style, reflecting a horror of moral 
injustice, and they took exception to 
his themes—heartless ugly judges, 
prostitutes, shrews, pitiable clowns. To 
his critics he seemed committed to 
become the painter of original sin and 
of the misery of wounded humanity. 
His was a long wait for recognition. 
By- 1934—probably the year the 
“Circus Girl” was painted—his 
mastery was universally acclaimed. 
Painted in oil on paper mounted on 
canvas the picture testifies to the 
superb craftsmanship of his later 
years. But beyond the surface lies 
much more—the compassion of a 
painter who understood humanity ’”. 


AN ADAM BRIDGE 


One of Europe’s most famous bridges 
of the eighteenth century is under- 
going the degradation of the modern 
pneumatic drill. It is Pulteney Bridge, 
which crosses the River Avon at Bath, 
though, as TOM SALMON, a B.B.C. 
reporter, remarked in ‘ The Eye-witness ’, it 
is a bridge you can walk over without ever 
knowing that you have crossed a river. 

‘One can stand on the bridge itself’, he 
said, ‘as one stands in the middle of a 
Georgian street, because the parapets of 
Pulteney, as it were, are shops and cafés. 
There is only one other bridge like this in 
Europe, the Ponte del Vecchio in Florence. 
Naturally enough, it is this unusual form 
of design, this combination of a bridge and 
a shopping street all in one, that forms a 
large part of Pulteney’s charm. But not all 
of it. If one sits on the tree-lined bank of 
the Avon and looks up towards the bridge, 
one could be back in the eighteenth cen- 
tury: sloping lawns, a graceful colonnade, a 
white wall of water tumbling over the weir, 
a tall tapering spire, and the three noble 
arches of the bridge itself. 

‘It was in fact towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that the bridge was 
built, designed by Robert Adam for the 
Pulteney family, to link their estate on one 
side of the Avon to the growing city of Bath 
on the other. The original cost of it was ex- 
pected to be something like £3,000, In the 
event, rather more than £10,000 was spent 
on the bridge by the turn of the century, 
and this may account in some measure for 
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the rather laconic phrase in one of the records which merely 
reports that the bridge was the ruin of the contractor who built it. 

‘Until just before the war, the bridge, although it was always 
a public thoroughfare, was privately owned, but in 1936 it was 
registered as an ancient monument and bought by the Bath 
Corporation; and it is the Corporation, helped by a grant from 
the Ministry of Works, which is carrying out the present restora- 
tion. It will cost £15,000 and as the City Engineer told me, that 
is not too much to pay to preserve a place like this ’. 


KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN AT KOLOSSI 

‘Not long ago I went to a pleasant ceremony in the courtyard of 
Kolossi Castle’, said DouGLAs WILLIS, B.B.C. correspondent in 
Cyprus, in ‘ Today ’. 
‘Kolossi was built by 
the Crusaders on the 
southern shores of 
the island some 700 
years ago. It has 
been there, in various 
stages of repair, ever 
since. But it was not 
until the Governor- 
General of Northern 
Ireland, Lord Wake- 
hurst, arrived . the 
other day with other 
dignitaries, including 
the Governor of 
Cyprus, that the 
Knights of St. John 
had managed, at 
least for 700 years, 
to hold an investi- 
ture there. 

“Lord Wakehurst 
is the Lord Prior of 
the Order, and there 
he stood in the even- 
ing sunlight, in the 
long shadows of the 
cypress trees, and 
after a fanfare of 
trumpets from the 
battlements he distributed various honours to a score of deserving 
people, British and Cypriot. 

‘ Almost all the castle belongs to the Government of Cyprus, but 
if a young man named Harry Luke had had his way, it would have 
belonged to the Knights of St. John. As it is, the Order has to 
be content with owning one room on the third floor,.a quarter 
share in a water cistern, a store, one yard, and a building site. 
What happened was that in 1913, when he was an A.D.C. to the 
High Commissioner, Harry Luke, now Sir Harry, tried to buy 
the castle from its private owners but failed. He then discovered 
that fragmentary shares were held by ninety Muslim villagers, 
and Luke bought the shares for £30. At that time he also obtained 
possession of nine other rooms, which have since been demolished, 
but nobody seems to know why. 

“The Government of Cyprus has been looking after the castle 
for the past twenty-five years or so, and has been helped with 
the expenses by the local wine company which owns the vineyards 
round it. The Knights of St. John have returned this kindness 
by allowing the wine to be marketed with a Knight of St. John 
on the label ’. 


PLAYING THE GAME 
“Six years after I had left school’, said Ertc DEHN in a talk 
from the West of England, ‘a postcard reached me in the Middle 
East from my old housemaster, laconic and to the point: “ Lost 
2nd House swimming but Stevenson was absent ”. One week later 
Tobruk fell but I doubt whether my housemaster was quite as 
deeply moved. 

“There is a prevalent conception of the British that needs 
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debunking: so imbued with sporting spirit are we supposed to 
be, so indoctrinated with the teaching that it is the game rather 
than the victory that matters, so practised in the art of losing, 
that other nations depict us as taking almost a masochistic 
pleasure in defeat. “ You British evince the same: sang-froid ”, 
said M. Chauvin to me in Normandy, “whether you lose 
Singapore, your wife, or a football match, whereas my countrymen 
would tear their hair, shoot their rival, or lynch the referee ”. 
‘Now anyone who has studied the faces of the passengers on 
the 8.15 the morning after English soccer prestige has been 
humbled by some nation, which has only recently taken to the 
game and probably been taught by us, or seen the newspaper 
posters saying “ England in Danger ” during the days of anguish 
of a-Test match, will know that we do mind losing. And it is not 
true to say we bite 
our British under- 
lips, grin, and bear 
it, Read post-mor- 
tems on games lost 
—players’ private 
lives are analyzed, 
selectors blisteringly 
slated for ignorance 
amounting to 
treachery; opposi- 
tion accused of 
sinister tactics, 
referees or umpires 
convicted by photo- 
graphic evidence of 
blindness and in- 
competence. Watch 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of Saturday- 
afternoon football 
spectators and de- 
cide if here is the 
traditional _ picture 
of the strong, silent, 
sporting Britisher 
saying to the oppo- 


sition centre-for- 
ward who has just 
scored from a 


penalty: “By Jove, 
that was a good shot, old chap”. Yet this picture of sporting 
behaviour has been conjured up in the minds of other nations: 
“You wouldn’t dream ”, said M. Chauvin, airing his English in 
untranslatable metaphor, “of letting the side down, arguing the 
toss, or hitting below the belt. It would not be cricket ”. 

‘Admittedly the atmosphere of a cricket match is generally 
peaceful, but this is true of encounters in tennis and golf, 
and the spectators’ behaviour is therefore not really unusual 
or indicative of national character, though I found it very difficult 
to convince Mr. Mervyn P. Bird, a visiting American, who 
found the enveloping silence of the cricket field very oppres- 
sive. “It isn’t until some guy slams the pill for a grounder to 
the chalk-line that you British really let your -hair down and 
clap ”, he said. I had a certain difficulty in explaining to him that 
“ deadbeat crap-ridden old bum ” was not the sort of cricketing 
term that would have the support of the members’ enclosure at 
Lord’s. “ Why don’t you tell him he’s a no-good sonofabitch if 
you think so? ” “ It isn’t cricket ”, I said weakly. 

““ Tt is not cricket ”, echoed M. Chauvin. “ Yes, it is from you 
British that we have coined the expréssion ‘le fair-play’. Do 
not deny it”. He brandished a French newspaper in my face. 
It was the day after a man had been taken to the police station for 
questioning. “ Brutal Assassin Arrested ” shouted the headlines, 
disregarding any possibility of his innocence. “ You British, 
with your sporting spirit, would scarcely have presumed even 
to suggest foul play”, said M. Chauvin, “unless it was a 
naked body with the head battered in”. Incidentally, several 
weeks later, after the man in question had been found not 
guilty, “Brutal Assassin Acquitted” was what the French 


. -N aay” intercourse we are overly: required to give 
advice, Society depends on the transmission of the experience 
ff we have gained in our different capacities, as craftsmen, as 
ae ee eereiceanicn or in the professions. On the one hand, therefore, 
the law must not unduly discourage this function by too readily 

fant imposing liability for advice which turns out to have been wrong 
_ and to have involved the person who acted upon it in loss, On 
+ the other hand, the fact that we all depend on what we are told 
S by others necessitates some protection against bad advice. The 


case of Woods v. Martins Bank in 1958 illustrates the difficulties - 


in gd a course between. these two poles of legal policy. 


~ The ami Waiting 4a: be: Shorpt 


without real business experience or knowledge of affairs. He was, 
said Mr. Justice Salmon, ‘the very prototype of the lamb waiting 
to be shorn’. He met a man called Brock,.who was concerned 
in a company selling refrigerators. Brock introduced the plaintiff 
to the manager of the defendants’ bank, of which the plaintiff 
_ was not at that time a customer. The bank manager was well 


a _ informed about Brock’s company; it had a large overdraft at the — 


bank manager’s branch, which his district head office was pressing 
_ him to reduce. Nevertheless, when the plaintiff asked the manager 
to become his financial adviser the manager suggested that he 
___ should invest £5,000 in this company, saying that it was financially 
sound and that he would make the same investment himself if he 
__—s Were in a position to do so. 
> Sag Thereupon the plaintiff in a letter drafted by the manager 
_ authorized the bank to draw £5,000 from a building society in 
3 which he had money invested and to purchase on his behalf 
5,000 £1 preference shares in the company, the small balance to 
a ___ be held by the bank to his order. Shortly afterwards the plaintiff 
Fe became a regular customer of the manager’s branch and opened 
eo: _ a current account. Subsequently, being still under pressure from 
i his district head office to reduce the refrigerator company’s over- 
“7A draft, the manager advised the plaintiff to invest a further £6,800 
_____ in the company, to make a loan to the company of £3,000 on 
-. unenforceable security, and finally to guarantee a £1,000 overdraft 
_ of another company in which Brock of the refrigerator company 
was interested. Ultimately the plaintiff lost everything he had 
_ invested or lent and was called upon to make good his guarantee, 
a3), involving him in a total loss of nearly £16,000. 
-__- IT must add two further facts as found by the judge; first, the 


q advice given by the bank manager regarding all the transactions 
= fell below the standard of care and skill to be expected of a 
_---——s prudent and competent bank manager; secondly, the plaintiff 


_ would never have made the investments which he did or have 
given the pees but for the bank manager’s advice. 


ieee eeBank . 

The plaintiff was suing not only en bank manager but also 
his employers, Martins Bank. To make them liable at all he had 
to show that it lay within the Scope of the bank’s business, and so 
_ within the course of the manager’s employment, to advise on 
- financial matters. Advertisements recently circulated by the bank, 
but admitted by the manager fairly to describe the position of 
the bank at the time when the advice in question was given, 


_ bank’s managers in dealing with investments, On these facts the 
judge held that it was within the scope of the defendant’s business 
_ to give financial advice. The bank therefore would be liable if 
:: its manager were liable. The judge thought it remarkable that 
the bank, in view of its offer to the public to give advice through 
managers, should even argue that a manager was under no duty 
% ercise due ¢ care and skill in the giving of such advice. But such 


1 (1959) 1 Q.B, 55. 


‘In that case the plaintiff was a young man with money but 


specifically offered the public help and advice on the part of the ~ 


By 1 NORMAN S. MARSH : 
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a ie in law is not always coincident with normal commercial. 


standards. In this case the plaintiff argued that the duty arose on 
three legal grounds: fraud, breach of contract, and, apart from 
contract, negligence. The ‘plaintiff would succeed if he could 
establish liability under any one of these three headings. 

First, as to fraud. To establish liability for fraud it is necessary 
to show that the defendant has made a fraudulent representation 
with the intention that the plaintiff should act on it and that he 
has acted on it to his detriment. There was in Woods v. Martins 
Bank no doubt that the manager’s advice had had this effect, but 
was it fraudulent? In the leading case of Derry v. Peek in 1889, 
where the directors of a company had issued a prospectus con- 


taining untrue statements, the House of Lords had held that fraud | 


requires a lack of belief in the truth of the statements or a reckless 
indifference as to whether they are true or false; no amount of 
negligence, however gross, can amount to fraud. In Woods v. 
Martins Bank the judge held that the manager, although he had 
been an ‘ extremely foolish man’, had honestly believed ‘in his 
muddle-headed way’ in the advice which he had given to the 
Begs The claim in fraud therefore failed. 


Doctor or Plumber 
Secondly, there was the claim in contract. The defendant Bank 


-conceded that from the time when the plaintiff opened a current 


account with the defendant’s branch the relationship of banker and 
customer existed between them. As the judge found that it lay 


within the scope of the Bank’s business to give financial advice this 
p g ; 


meant that, as far as advice given after the current account had 
been opened was concerned, the bank was under a contractual 
liability to give such advice with due care and skill. In return for 
the plaintiff’s custom the manager impliedly undertook to give 
careful advice on the plaintiff’s finances when he asked for it. This 
is sometimes called liability for ‘ professional’ negligence, when it 
is applied, for example, to the liability of a solicitor or a doctor. 
It extends, however, beyond what are usually called the pro- 
fessions. Thus a plumber who in return for an annual charge 
undertakes periodically to inspect my drains may be liable for 
my ensuing loss if he incorrectly and carelessly advises me that 
they are in good order. 

The judge also found that the relationship of banker and 


customer existed before the current account was opened and — 


governed the advice which’ had led to the loss of the plaintiff’s 
initial investment in 5,000 preference shares, The difficulty here 
was to find what English law calls the ‘ consideration’, or value 
given or promised in return for the undertaking to give advice 
with due care and skill. Suppose, for example, Smith walks into 
a bank where he is a complete stranger and asks the manager 
to suggest.a good investment. The manager carelessly advises him 
to invest in a company with unsound prospects; thereupon Smith 
instructs an independent stockbroker to buy him shares in the 
company and in due course loses his money. I do not think that 
Smith could successfully sue the bank in contract because the 
manager’s advice, however likely to lead to Smith’s unfortunate 
investment, was not given in consideration of, or in return for, 


‘something ‘which Smith might do or abstain from doing. But in 


Woods v. Martins Bank what the manager said by implication 
was: ‘If you on your part will invest in the refrigerator company, 
I on my part will undertake that the advice which I am giving 
you to make that investment is given with due care and skill’. 
Contractual liability for negligent statements has, as I have 
shown, some pitfalls, and it is not surprising that Mr. Justice 
Salmon put the main weight of his judgment on the third claim 
put forward by the plaintiff—namely, the claim in negligence. 
There are two headings under which it can be contended that 
there is liability, apart from contract, for negligent statements. 


2 (1889) 14 App. Cas. 337. x 


this, ahr its bounds are x ear established law. The _ na 


second, which is under the general law of negligence, is not settled 
law, at least in any broad form. In Woods v. Martins Bank the — 
Judge held that the defendants’ manager was under a ‘ fiduciary ” 
duty to the plaintiff, to whom any advice tendered on financial 
matters must be given with reasonable care and skill. Some 
support for this approach is to be found i in the decision of 1914 
of the House of Lords in Nocton v. Ashburton*. In that case the 
defendant Nocton, who was a solicitor, persuaded Lord Ashburton 
to release part of the mortgage security which he held to cover a 
loan; the loan turned out to be inadequately covered by the 
remaining security. The House of Lords overruled a finding of 
fraud by the Court of Appeal. They were agreed that there was 
a contractual obligation on the solicitor to give his advice with 
due care and skill, which he had failed to perform; but Lord 
Haldane, the Lord ‘Chancellor, and a distinguished Equity lawyer, 
emphasized that Equity would impose a duty not to be negligent 
where the circumstances and relations of the parties created a 
‘fiduciary’ relationship. It is not easy to define a fiduciary. 
relationship, except to say that it is one ‘where Equity recognizes 
that a high degree of confidence has been placed by one party in ~ 
the judgment and fair dealing of another. At all events this situa- 
tion existed in Woods v. Martins Bank, and the plaintiff therefore 
obtained judgment against the Bank for all that he had lost. — 


_ Donoghue vy. Stevenson. One of these was the House of Lords © 


Fiduciary Duty 

We have no clear guide as to what will in the fee be held 
to be a fiduciary relationship. Suppose, for example, a stranger — 
enters a radio repair shop and asks for advice on some minor 
defect in his set. The manager without charge explains how the 
stranger may effect the repair himself; the advice is carelessly - 
given and in carrying it out the stranger receives an electric 
shock. Is the radio technician under a fiduciary duty to give 


careful advice? This hypothetical case conveniently illustrates 


another difficulty. The fiduciary duty, of which Lord Haldane 
spoke in Nocton v. Ashburton, was the creation of the Courts of 


Equity; the remedies for that duty were and are equitable 
remedies, even if they are nowadays available in any ceurt. Equity 


can order the return of money, or even the award of an indemnity _ 
to cover payments which have been made by the plaintiff as a 
result of the negligent statement, and this was what happened in 
Woods v. Martins Bank. But ‘Equity cannot award damages, 
which is the only way the amateur repairer of the radio set can 
obtain satisfaction. 

To overcome these uncertainties and inadequacies of the law 
it has been suggested that liability for negligent statements should 
be based on the general law of negligence. To understand the 


_ argument, we have to go back to 1932 when the House of Lords 


decided the famous case of Donoghue v. Stevenson*. In that case 
a manufacturer of mineral waters sold to a retailer a bottle of 
ginger beer containing the decomposed remains of a snail; the 
bottle was opaque, thus precluding the reasonable possibility of 
inspection before the bottle was opened and its contents drunk. . 
The plaintiff, who was a friend of the purchaser from the retailer, | 
was alleged to have drunk the contents and thereby to have 


_ suffered injury. The House of Lords held on these facts that the 


manufacturers were under a common law duty to the plaintiff to 
exercise due care in the manufacture of their products. The case ~ 
has been followed in a wide variety of factual situations where 
negligent acts have resulted in damage to the person or to pro- 
perty. The question is whether it can be applied to negligent 
statements at all, as contrasted with negligent acts, or whether in 
any event it is inapplicable to negligent statements leading only 
to monetary loss as opposed to physical damage to the person or 
to property. 

This was the problem which faced the Court of Appeal in 195 1 
in Candler vy. Crane Christmas’. The plaintiff was induced to 
invest Money in an unsound company on the strength of inaccurate — 
accounts prepared by the accountants to the company who knew 
that the accounts were required for the prospective investor. Lord 
Justice (now Lord) Denning in a minority judgment would have — 
found for the plaintiff. He considered that persons who engage 
in a calling which requires special knowledge and skill are under 


° *(914) A.C, 132. * (1932) A.C. $62. * (1951) 2 K.B. 164. *Le Lieore v ‘Gould (3893) QB. 491, 


_and the cartographer therefore owes him no dutyy: “2S reas 


manufacturer may ber table as: who germ is. injured» 
by his products provided he brought himself, as Lord Atkin» 
expressed i it in Donoghue vo tevenson, the snail-in-the-bottle case, 
into ‘proximity’ with the ultimate user, by precluding the 
reasonable possibility of intermediate inspection. But it will only 
be rarely that the maker of a negligent statement : should reason- 
ably foresee the reliance we is placed yee it. 
Careless Cartagrapker and: a Shipwredl : ~ 
To take a hypothetical example suggested by Lord Justice 
Denning, a careless cartographer is not liable for all those who — 
lose their lives in a shipwreck caused by an error in his chart. 
The average passenger does not rely on the care which has been ~ 
exercised by the cartographer, of whom indeed he hardly thinks, — 
But Lord Justice Denning was expressing a minority views 
The majority of the Court of Appeal in denying the plaintiff ar 
remedy considered themselves bound by decisions prior to 


case of Derry v. Peek, which, according to the English doctrine 
of precedent, cannot be overruled by any later decision of the 
House -of Lords. They thought that Derry vy. Peek implied not — 
only that there was no liability in fraud for a carelessly prepared 
prospectus but also that there was no liability in negligence. The 
other case® was a decision of the Court of Appeal in 1893. There, 
surveyors were held not liable for a careless progress report on 
buildings in construction; it was issued for the information of 
the owner to check payments to be made to the builders but in 
fact was used by the owner to induce the plaintiffs as mortgagees 
to lend him money on the security of the buildings. This case — 
had not been overruled by the House of Lords in Donoghue v. 
Stevenson and was therefore binding on the Court of Appeal itself.. 

Lord Justice Denning had considered both these cases but was _ ig 
‘able to distinguish them, as I think convincingly, from the case 
before him. The House of Lords in Derry v. Peek was only laying — 
down the fairly obvious proposition that an honest statement 
cannot amount to fraud; a broad liability in negligence has only 
developed since Donoghue v. Stevenson, and their Lordships’ — 
minds were not directed to possible limitations on a rule which _ 
did not at that time exist: As far as the surveyors’ case was con- — 
cerned, this only illustrated the principle that the duty of care — 
must be owed to the plaintiff. The surveyors prepared their report 
for the owner; they owed no duty to the ‘mortgagees, who had a 
reasonable opportunity of checking its accuracy and had indeed — 
reserved the right to req an innlces rae fe 7 
before making any advances. eee 
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One ‘Retable uncertainty of the ‘majority Tadenenene in Canin: par? 
v. Crane Christmas, the accountants case, is whether there would ee 
be any difference of liability between negligent words leading | tr. 53 
damage to the person or to property and such words when result- 
ing only in monetary loss. Lord Justice Denning would clearly 
have made no distinction; but as the law now stands at the level 
of the Court of Appeal it is an open question whether, for 
example, an analyst could be liable for negligently preparing a “f 
report on the state of water at a farm at the request of ‘the 
vendor, if he knew that the report was. beer ———s a: 
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and Exile ° 


By HARRY LEVIN 


HEN the poet Ovid was deported to the shores of 
the Black Sea, where he would end his days among 
the Goths, he had vainly pleaded for the privilege 
of returning to Rome. His case was cited by Russia’s 
greatest poet, Pushkin, when he too was rusticated at the behest 


of the Tsar; but Pushkin, unlike Boris Pasternak lately, had been 


forbidden to travel abroad. And even Ovid, though in exile, could 
console himself with the thought that his poems were read at 
Rome; whereas, though Pasternak has been allowed to continue 
precariously in his homeland, his book cannot be read by his 
compatriots. The exile, in this case, 
is Doctor Zhivago. Pasternak’s letter 
to that party official who seems to 
decide such matters personally went 
so far as to say: ‘A departure be- 
yond the borders of my country is 
for me equivalent to death’. 

During the years when he could 
not appear as a poet in his own right, 
Pasternak employed his skill in 
translating Shakespeare—and in 
equating death with expulsion, he 
seems to have in mind that Shake- 
spearean scene in which Richard II 
pronounces against Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, ‘ the hopeless 
word of “ never to return ” ’. Where- 
upon Mowbray’s protest against his 
doom becomes a poet’s tribute to his 
medium: 

The language I have learnt these 

forty years, 

My native English, now I must 

forgo; 

And now my tongue’s use is to me 

no more 

Than an unstringed viol or a harp, 

Or like a cunning instrument cas’d 

up 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the 

. harmony... 

What is thy sentence then but 

speechless death, 

Which robs my tongue from 

breathing native breath? 

There is, of course, an alternative possibility. Like Mowbray, 
Pasternak considers himself too old to live out his life in a foreign 
tongue; at an earlier stage in his career he considered the question 
of emigration and, like Dr. Zhivago, decided against it. Had he 
chosen that course, it would have led to a further alternative: 
whether to go on writing in Russian for the dwindling enclaves 
of refugees, with small hope of reaching an audience within one’s 
relinquished country, or to take up an untuned verbal instrument, 
to write as well as one could for the audience of one’s adopted 
country. That choice is strikingly personified by another writer 
whose recent novel has brought him into the public eye; who, 


while living in Berlin and Paris during the ’twenties and ’thirties, 


published a series of Russian novels and tales under the 
pseudonym of Sirin; and who, after coming to the United States, 
has been writing in English under his own name, Vladimir Nabo- 


_koy. It is not surprising that a feat of such virtuosity should be 


characterized by a high degree of stylistic self-consciousness, that 
it should sound the note of banishment and indeed run the gamut 
of displacement, or that it should find its consummation in an 
illicit union between a decadent European and an infantile 
A less brilliant but equally striking example of the artist as a 


bag 


Dante: a portrait by Giotto, in the Museo Nationale, Florence 


displaced person and of his art as a celebration of vagabondage, 
is the case of the gallicized Irishman, Samuel Beckett, and his 
breakdown of civilized discourse into an absurdly scurrilous 
dialogue between two tramps awaiting an advent which never 
arrives. Deracination has become so common that it has its pro- 
fessional spokesmen, such as the Anglo-Hungarian journalist, 
Arthur Koestler. The Alsatian poet, Iwan Goll, has rechristened 
the modern author with the generic name of Jean Sans Terre, 
John Landless. 

The situation, then, is not unexampled; and these are simply 
extreme expressions of the deraci- 
nated culture, the metic condition, the 
polyglot misunderstanding of our 
time. Joseph Conrad left a Poland 
dominated by Russia and emerged 
as a major English novelist. But 
Conrad was less interested in Eng- 
land than in the tropical outposts or 
fugitive ports of the British Empire, 
just as he was less interested in adven- 
ture than in the exploration of rest- 
less consciences seeking refuge there. 
And since Conrad had never been a 
Polish novelist, he was not faced with 
Nabokovy’s linguistic decision. ‘My 
private tragedy ’, Nabokov concludes 
in his postscript to Lolita, ‘ is that I 
had to abandon my natural idiom, 
my untrammelled, rich, and in- 
finitely docile Russian tongue for a 
second-rate brand of English, devoid 
of any of those apparatuses—the 
baffling mirror, the black velvet 
backdrop, the implied associations 
and traditions—which the native 
illusionist, frac-tails flying, can 
magically use to transcend the heri- 
tage in his own way’. 

Obviously, Mr. Nabokov is much 
too modest; he has kept a trick or 
two up his sleeve; all too few of his 
contemporaries, born to English 
word-play, can prestidigitate with it 
as he can. Yet even here, in this 
elegant and eloquent sentence, his flying ‘frac-tails’ reveal a 
certain resistance to perfect assimilation. Whether by lapse or 
design, he has used the gallicism ‘frac’ where Anglo-American 
usage would have said ‘ coat-tails’, if the old-fashioned magician 
chose to wear a frock-coat. (‘ Frock-tails’ turns up in Ulysses but 
not in the Oxford English Dictionary.) 

Mr. Nabokov remains, for our surprise and delight, a conti- 
nental dandy. If, as he half admits, his book itself is a record of 
his love affair with the English language, he would also recognize 
that no latter-day romance can be quite so passionate as first love. 
Of this too he has spoken in a poem, a remarkable tour de force, 
explaining to English readers—in the metres of Russian poets— 
how inexplicable is the magic of their poetry. And here he speaks 
as a disinherited prince, a banished Duke of Norfolk as it were: 

Beyond the seas where I have lost a sceptre, 

I hear the neighing of my dappled nouns, 

soft participles coming down the steps, 

treading on leaves, trailing their rustling gowns. 
Others, particularly among the Slavs, have taken a similar retro- 
spect. An eminent Polish man of letters now settled in New York, 
Joseph Wittlin, has impressively described what he calls ‘ the 
return of word$”’, those echoes which haunt the exile’s imagination 


ng? eis 


Jong after the Sends have ceased b 


the hollow corridors of memory. 


_ Such a phenomenon is jauntily PY out when Mr. “Nabokov _ 
conjures up glimpses of his lost estate, where parts of speech 


champ in the ghostly stables or stroll along the terraces dressed 


in outmoded finery. One or two other illustrations may help to” 


convince us that the return of words is a timeless experience for 
any displaced poet, and that his cultural problem naturally tends 
to assume a linguistic form. A pertinent one is that of Heinrich 
Heine, dying by inches in Paris, in der Fremde, and dreaming 
about the oaks and violets of his fatherland. ‘Ich hatte einst ein 
schénes Vaterland’, His dream was vocal as well as visual; it 
caressed him with words of love in lyrical German; but, alas, they 
sounded too good to be credible; it- was only a dream : Es ‘war 
ein Traum’ 

Another is that of Garcia Lorca, the ‘Spanish poet in New York, 


writing his poems of solitude during his days as a graduate student 


in the gregarious purlicus of Columbia University. His observa- 


tion, while contemplating the sleep- 


less city at night from Brooklyn 
Bridge, was precisely the corollary 
of Heine’s: that this life was not a 
dream, ‘ No es suefto la vida’. Both 
poets bear witness to the wide span 
that separates the brusque reality of 
here and now from the treasured 


remembrance of elsewhere and 
otherwhile. 
However, our most _ illustrious 


exemplar must be Dante, whose 

imaginary pilgrimage through hell 

and purgatory and heaven was 

paralleled by his actual wanderings 

from city to city after having been 

expelled from his beloved Florence. — 
Dante’s most moving allusion to his 

plight, because it occurs at an un- 

expected moment, is a sentence in 

DeVulgari Eloquentia. There, within 

the dryly technical context of his 

Latin argument for composing in 

the vernacular, he quotes several 

specimens of word-order, including: 

“I sympathize with all who are 

loyal, but especially with those 

who, languishing in exile, only revisit 

their native land in their dreams’. — 
Whereupon, suddenly, a syntactic relationship is charged with a 
deeply personal emotion. 

It was remarked of Ugo Foscolo, who was driven from Venice 
and died in London, that—in repeating a pattern set by Dante— 
he had turned exile into a characteristic institution of Italian 
literature. But though the city-states bred and drove away more 
than their share of poet-patriots, the institution was no more. 


Italian than it was confined to literature. The history of civiliza-_ 
tion itself could be reckoned by an endless sequence of migrations, ~ 


from those which have strewn their relics throughout the Homeric _ 
epos to those which account for the settling of this continent. 

The Judeo-Christian tradition has constantly looked back 
toward a lost paradise and ahead toward a paradise regained. A 
patriarchal leader, guiding the Children of Israel out of the wilder- 
ness, brings the law down to them from Mount Sinai, beholds 
their promised land from the top of Mount Pisgah, but is fated to 
die in exile. An apostolic scribe, himself an exile from Rome to 
the island of Patmos, thereon is vouchsafed a divine revelation 
which will terrify and jllumine half the world. 

Exile has been regarded as an occupational hazard for poets in 
particular ever since Plato denied them rights of citizenship in his 
republic, His attitude, prompted by the belief that they could © 
exercise a demoralizing influence over other citizens, might have 
been invoked by Augustus in banishing Ovid. Ovid mentions two 
charges against himself: ‘ carmen et error’, a poem and a mistake. 
What the mistake was we cannot be sure, though it might have 
been a scandal involving the Emperor’s daughter and her circle. 
We know that the poem was Ovid’s ‘ Ars Amaioria’, a work 


« 


- metaphorically when he asked to be insc 


Heinrich Heine: drawn by Friedrich Diez ed Heine’s exile’ 
in Paris 


known as nostalgia or Heimweh. 


homeland, was closely associated with the general growth of | 


classicism discovered the primitive luxurian 


them upon their remigration. hb. ie 


cratic governments and embrace democrat 


-Tevolutionary views, they 
media. Wagner was | 


a ane ee hee Cena: Was: 
prisoned at Algiers; both of them suffere 
than their words. Heine, on the other h 


war of liberation. It may well have been 
_ metaphor possible, who acted directly by writing, and 
‘ transformed the pen into a dangerous weapon by 
readers realize the effects of propaganda. Exile to England had 
been, for the young Voltaire, a liberal education. As f the 
Enlightenment, he established its haven at Ferney, a retreat for — 

. a himself and a meena: fate the pees - 


be their champion, It was conveni- ‘ 
ently located near the Swiss border, — 
across which he could escape to his _ 
neighbouring estate whenever his” = 
- quarrels with the monarchic régime 
made French soil too hot for him. | 
_ Voltaire was able to rise above | Ey 
nationality, and to administer re- 
buffs on occasion to kings, because 
at heart he remained a citizen of the 
_ international | Republic of Letras. rs ‘ 
That conception went back to the <j 
epoch when all of Europe had been 
unified by a single language ang aty ; 
transcendent culture, Latinity. Exile 
could never have attained its full 
meaning until the rise of national- 
-ism, with its ensuing confusion of 
tongues. Nor, until then, could ‘the ao 
feeling of homesickness have been 
fully appreciated, Men have apse 
been moved by local pieties or col- 
lective ideals, to be sure. But it was 
not until 1688, in a medical dis- Suhtiead 
- sertation presented at Basle, that — ae 

Johannes Hofer diagnosed the — : 
symptoms of the malady henceforth — 


~ 


Especially susceptible to this disease, which seemed to enn ae 
from sudden changes of climate, were the Swiss when travelling — Ens 
abroad. It could likewise be brought on--or so we gather—by — sa 
the national cow-call, the.ranz des vaches, in a syndrome which 
Rousseau has conscientiously detailed in his dictionary of music. — 
More broadly defined, it was recognized as la maladie du pays, mA 
the geographical counterpart of a historical complaint which was 
later to be distinguished as le mal du siécle, a sense of having 
been born at the wrong time, Dépaysement, a sense of having gone — 
to the wrong place, or—more positively—the yearning for one’s 
‘ie 


a : 


interest in the landscape and with the special cult of mountains: 
in Switzerland. The historic turning-point ‘was the ‘French — Pa 
Revolution, along with its Psychological reaction, the Romantic 

movement. In its wake, aristocratic émigrés from 


Chateaubriand or the metaphysical. profund 
Madame de Staél, and they brought their disc 


The revolutions of the nineteenth century 
enmeshed with its innovations in the sphere 
nations still conspiring to attain full i erthr 

7 les, artists 


were prominent among the cc spirators; and having once. ce 
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as Kossuth represented those of Hungary or Mazzini those of 


Italy. It is hard to draw the line between exiles who wrote in the 


interest of politics, who were incidentally men of letters but mainly 


ideologues, and others who were primarily authors exiled because 


of some political activity. But we can distinguish their enforced 
fate: proscription on the one hand, from expatriation or voluntary 
exile on the other. England, with its spacious traditions of tolera- 
tion, played the logical host to Huguenot scholars and other 
victims of religious persecution. Under British rule, the French- 
speaking islands of Jersey and Guernsey could become virtual 
sounding-boards for Victor Hugo’s opposition to Louis Napoleon. 
Bannis ! bannis ! bannis ! c’est la la destinée 
Hugo chanted in ‘Les Chatiments’, his poetic castigation of his 
despotic enemy: 
- Ce qu’apporte le flux sera dans la journée 
Repris par le reflux. 


- He had the unique satisfaction of seeing the tide of despotism ebb, 


the flux yield to the reflux, and consequently of completing the 
heroic cycle of exile and return, returning to the democracy that 
his efforts had done so much to confirm. 

Hugo’s destiny had a much happier ending than that of Ovid 
or Dante, Heine or Mickewicz, or the many other poets destined 
to die far from home. Keats, that passionate pilgrim to Italy for 
reasons of health, would only be living there a few months; in his 
last letter he asserted that he was already leading a ‘posthumous 
existence. To see his burial place among the ruins in the beautiful 
Protestant cemetery at Rome ‘might make one in love with 
death’, wrote Shelley, echoing a line from Keats’s ‘Ode to a 
Nightingale’. Shelley himself, within the following year, was 
buried near that spot. Having left a domestic scandal behind him 
in England, he saluted Italy in a poem based upon his conversa- 
tions with Byron, who had done the same thing for the same 
reason shortly before. Byron’s faculty for self-dramatization made 
him Shelley’s ‘ Pilgrim of Eternity’, the very prototype of the 
expatriate, whether posing in the foreground of famous monu- 
ments as ‘self-exiled Harold’, or straying eastward from Eden 
across the face of the earth with Cain, or ending a hero of the 
war for Greek independence—where, it would now seem from his 
most comprehensive biography, he was a British observer rather 
than a military leader and was killed by doctors rather than Turks. 

‘ England ’, he might have confessed as the home-loving Cowper 
did, ‘with all thy faults I love thee still’. The worst of those 
faults, the one that expatriated Byron, was what he satirizes under 
the heading of ‘cant’. But the more he renounces England the more 
English he seems, in spite of his frequent temptations to belong 
to other nations. The Englishman—if we may say so—seems to 
carry his Englishness 
with him wherever he 
goes, as if it were the 
patent portable bed 
that Byron took along 
with him to Greece. 
Robert Browning, who 
transported Elizabeth 
Barrett to a new life in 
Pisa and Florence and 
Rome, there created his 
own genre of verse, a 
cross between Shake- 
speare’s soliloquies and 
Baedeker’s travelogues. 
Yet when he expressed 
his ‘Home - thoughts 
from Abroad’, it was 
in a simple lyric: 

O, to be in England, 
Now that April’s there! 
One is bound to admit 
that an earlier month 
might not have evoked 
so spontaneous an out- 
burst of nostalgia. A 
man in_ that 
vinciality which is fos- 


_own surroundings, 


mood of inverted pro- fra Pound at his home in Italy: a still from a film in ‘Monitor’ shown on B.B.C, 
Television earlier this year 
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tered by the pathos 
of distance and the 
drabness of one’s 


dared to tell Brown- 
ing: ‘There is no 
romance except in 
Italy ’. Browning is 
reported to have 
replied: ‘Well, I 
should make an éx- 
ception of Camber- 
well’, 

Modern writers 
have quickened our 
awareness that there 
are no memories so 
vivid, no impres- 
sions so indelible, 
as our recollections 
from early child- 
hood; and these are 
most perfectly pre- 
served when we are far away from the localities we associate with 
them, where our home-thoughts can be touched off from abroad 
by a season of the year or some fragment of mental association. 
The irony of the expatriate’s lot is that he dearly pays for his 
wanderlust with his Heimweh. His psalm of Babylon is dedi- 
cated to his remembrance of Zion, or, for that matter, Camberwell. 

But the long view need not be the nostalgic one; it can pro- 
vide a vantage-point for perspective. Ibsen wrote A Doll’s House 
at Afnalfi, of all places; from the terrace overlooking the Medi- 
terranean he could envisage the Helmers’ stuffy apartment in 
Christiania; no wonder his Nora dances the tarantella, Peer Gynt 
claims that he is Norwegian by birth but cosmopolitan in spirit; 
yet it has been remarked, and I believe it, that one must be a 
Norwegian in order to understand Peer Gynt, Stendhal, who 
introduced the word fouriste to his countrymen, shuttled back 
and forth between France and Italy. By his testamentary instruc- 
tions his epitaph describes him in Italian as a citizen of Milan; 
but his grave lies under the slopes of Montmartre. 

While foreigners were settling in the Italian art-cities, the real 
Italy—the nation soon to be united by the Risorgimento—was 
sending its writers into exile. The cycle of expatriation revolved to 
turn two young American poets into French symbolists; it came 
full circle when the most remarkable of the symbolistes, Rimbaud, 
migrated to Abyssinia 
where he gave up 
poetry for business. 
Here we begin to en- 
counter a hidden aspect 
of our subject, which 
may be defined as 
spiritual exile. It is not 
for nothing that Paster- 
nak has been accused 
by his Soviet comrades 
of belonging to an in- 
ternal emigration. 

Alienation from the 
heart, from home, can 
occur without benefit of 
travel. Flaubert, in his 
monastic retreat from 
the bourgeoisie, affirmed 
that the artist ought to 
be a man without a 
country. Melville, after 
sailing the seas, im- 
mured himself, feeling 
more and more like an 
outcast and telling his 
diminishing readers to 
call him Ishmael. Poe, 
by Baudelaire’s inter- 
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Joseph Conrad: a pencil portrait by Sir William 
Rothenstein 
National Portrait Gallery 
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from a calinne which was gees He ing one vast coun 


house. Baudelaire professed similar attitudes toward himself and * 


toward France. He longed not so much for a definite destination 
as for ‘anywhere out of the world’, for a love which resembled - 
a land: m 
_ La, tout n'est qu’ ordre et beauté, 
Lux, calme et volupté, 


Ordeal at Home re 

The problem for the American author in relation to his environ- 
ment has been studied by Van Wyck Brooks, in a pair of com- 
panion biographies, The Pilgrimage of Henry Fames and The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain. To stay at home was by implication an 
ordeal, a trial by unequal combat against the massed forces of 
philistinism, commercialism, and embourgeoisement. As for pil- 


grimage, it was merely the other horn of the writer’s inevitable x 


dilemma. 

‘Your letter made me hornesick’, wrote Henry James from 
; Berne to William Dean Howells in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
‘and when you told of the orchards by Fresh Pond I hung my 
head for melancholy. What is the meaning of this destiny of deso- 
late exile—this dreary necessity of having month after month to 
do without our friends for the sake of this arrogant old Europe ~ 
which so little befriends us? ’ James admired and envied his friend 
Howells, who had given up his consulate\in Venice to immerse 
himself in the American scene. However, he showed greater 
admiration for his fellow expatriate, Turgenev—an admiration 
not shared by Russian nationalists. One of them, Dostoevsky, call- 
ing upon Turgenev during a trip to Baden Baden, advised him to 
procure a telescope and train it on Russia in order to familiarize 
himself with his material. James never needed such ironic advice, 
since he was not a local colourist. Making a virtue of his dreary — 
necessity, he took as his primary theme the consequences of 
expatriation on manners and morals: There were times, he 
admitted to his brother William, when he grew ‘ deadly weary 
of the whole “ international ” state of mind’. But he goes on to 
state that if outsiders wondered whether he was an American 
writing about England or an Englishman writing about America, 
‘far from being ashamed of such an ambiguity I should be 

exceedingly proud of it, for it would be highly civilized ’. 
oe James, the alien American, by becoming a British subject, was 
belatedly following the steps of those colonials or provincials 
who traditionally have sought and gained their literary fortunes 
; in London. So, to a considerable degree, was T. S. Eliot after 
_ him. It was a significant reversal of direction for the leading 
English poet of the next generation, W. H. Auden, to be 
naturalized as an American citizen. Since the last war, indeed, the 
- respective roles of the province and the mother country have been 
all but reversed. Yet Mr. Auden retains his English accent, even 
_ while he is rendering the rhythms of jive and jukebox; whereas 
Mr. Eliot, even when he is revisiting Anglican shrines, can recall — 
the flow of the Mississippi past his nursery windows in Saint 
Louis. James had found it difficult at’times to be certain whether 
he was observing national traits or the universals of human 


nature. André Gide has helped to resolve that difficulty by 


suggesting that the most national writer may also be the most 
universal. He cannot altogether uproot himself nor completely 
eradicate his background; but he can come to understand it more 
clearly by working at some distance from it, yet looking home- 
ward, bearing it continually in mind as did James Joyce. 


James Joyce’s Timeless Myth 
Silence, exile, and cunning were Joyce’s ene aie for flying 
by those nets of language, nationality, and religion which he felt 
were ensnaring his compatriots and bogging down their hopes 
for an Irish renaissance. As a boy in Ireland he would look up 
at the clouds journeying westward from the continent, and would 
hear noises sounding like strange words, and would long to live - 
in foreign capitals. After his first pilgrimage abroad, he thought 
of facing the ordeal at home: of being what Swift ‘had been, a 
spiritual exile, an emissary to provincial Dublin from the Republic 
of Letters, Instead, he took the opposite course; and, quartered 
successively in Trieste, Zurich, and Paris, he achieved for Dublin 
_ the most minute and massive evocation that any pth has ever 


_ fortunate, in this respect, than many of his contemporai 
_ whom alienation was not a voluntary artistic gesture but 


Patria Mia—as he used to call his half-savage country—has its" 


“ton during the war. His path 


wan - i wees thy ee ee 
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particulars of his aie, a timeless myth, uni 
Joyce’s career was beset wee misunderstandit 


homecoming, a monumental act of understating. H was: re 


pulsory political sacrifice. For them there could be Oo 
choice between being non-political and becoming engagé. 

Once again in our century as of old, Thomas Mann has 
reminded us, the storyteller has had to pick up his tent 
pursue a nomadic star. Mann’s own evolution has been exemplary 
from the nationalism of his North German roots by way of 
American citizenship to the internationalism of his last years in 
Switzerland, the locale of his cosmopolitan novel, Der Zauberberg. 
His youthful hero, Tonio Kroger, living at Rome and yearning for 
the north, between two worlds and at home in neither, exemplifies - 
the artist as expatriate. His biblical protagonist, Joseph, gifted © 
and accursed, at odds with his treacherous brethren and only | 
reconciled to them after his recognition by Straneersy in strange 
lands, prefigures the artist as Proscript. 

Proscription from totalitarian régimes and es territories 
has had the effect of scattering literary exiles across the world. 
In general, this exodus has been westerly, often reaching its 
terminus in the American hemisphere. We are grateful for all 
the cross-fertilization that has been brought about by this new 
Diaspora. In the meantime, from the other side, temporary 
expatriation has played a major part in the experience and 
training of American writers and artists. Thomas Wolfe, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, and Katherine 
Anne Porter—members of ‘the so-called ‘ lost generation’, strove 
and strayed on the left banks between the wars, and found them-— : 
egies and most of them found their way pai Pa iy. 


Ezra Rowndl: i pelt % 

The great exception is a painful one to ister: fecaines it 
involves the vagaries of a mind to which we are much indebted — 
for poetic invention and critical discernment. With Ezra Pound, 
the writer’s alienation from society has been pushed to a stage 
which has been designated by legal indictment as treason and 
by medical diagnosis as insanity. Its special irony is that it - 
started from art-for-art’s-sake and culminated in the very grossest _ 
of propaganda. ‘I have beaten out my exile ’, Pound announced — 
to the ‘ remnant enslaved ’ at a premature juncture of his career. 
‘Born’, as another of Pound’s autobiographical agi eae ss 

In a half savage country, out of date; bo ain le . 

Bent resolutely on wringing lilies from the acorn eer hen 
—he gravitated via Bloomsbury and Montparnasse to Italy, where % ‘ 
a sense of social commitment, perversely twisted, somehow caught — 
up with him; and he exchanged the lilies of Browning for the. 
up-to-date acorns of Mussolini. But in his collected letters, — =) res fi 


revenge; for the farther his viewpoint ranges afield, the more his — 
style falls into the phoney dialect and the analphabetic. spelling - Ss B 
of the Yankee cracker-barrel philosopher. His Cantos are centos, 
disjectt membra poetae, a babel of archaisms, genealogies, mis- 

quotations, mistranslations, smutty jokes, and purely decorative 
ideograms, eked out with powerful and poignant lyrical Saas 
wie pe students will be piecing Pie ps for Foye to 


we Haye been contin bates he ‘proce 
pertincses See pee all ge Peart 


spectives. The poetry. a with wes Mos 
Perse is wanes by — ‘Léger, a retired 
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hordes, ove: running the mare of ~ Platonic Sena Rint offered the iy Str that artists and saints, 


0 =) fabled ruins of civilization on a voyage ~ 
: r is it discovery? The gates of exile open wide, 
ultimate headlands of exile loom behind every page of. his 
iting. In ‘ Poéme 4 l’étrangére’, which registers his response 
grea Pewstratiet 2 ri the exiled net listens to aos 


heart lies. > Tn ‘ Exil his most ae seers to 
atgnberies’ others who share his plight, he inquires: ‘ Qui sait 
la place de sa naissance?’ ie of us ale ssally e10N8 
the, Fig of his birth? 


b eee ne Pp pbhine us—just as Se erolanuz: admonished 
_ ___ the Romans—that there is a world elsewhere. The most creative 
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s Robinson Crusoe: 


\HREE hundred years ago, on simier 30, 1659, 
- Robinson Crusoe was shipwrecked and cast ashore, the 
only survivor, upon an uninhabited island. The date is 
_ given in the book, repeatedly, so we must believe it. Who. 
could fail to believe a story which has innumerable passages as 
. convincing as the first confused but iy stated reactions of 
the castaway? 
I walked about on the shore, lifting up my hands, and my 
_~—s whole being, as I may say, wrapt up in the contemplation of my 
deliverance, making a thousand gestures and motions which I 
cannot describe, reflecting upon 
all my comrades that were 
drowned, and that there should 
not be one soul saved but myself; 
for as for them, I never saw 
- them afterwards, or any sign of 
them, except three of their hats, 
ey Sone cap, and two shoes that were | 
-_ not fellows. Se f' 
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We believe because the evi- 
Bence is given so naturally—but 
; = also because we want to: believe. 
____ For most of us the first powerful 
ea impact was probably made in 
childhood, in some abridged or 
even altered version, with the 
force of the story rather than of 
the verbal style. Indeed, nowa- 
_ days the young are often intro- 
duced to Crusoe by mere strips of 
ieee in the ‘comics’. For his 
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cartoon. or a “South American 
advertisement. Robinson Crusoe, “s 
3 among other things, is a part of. 
= -mankind’s sign-language, one of 
its necessary myths, And one of 
the implications of belief is the 
_ pious—or perhaps merely curious 
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i. impulse to identify the island. 
Another is the search for histori- 
cal evidence about the castaway 
imself. ‘These inquiries flow 
ther at some Points, and at f 
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Sirk ANGE SURPRIZING 


ADVENTURES 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


Who lived Eight and Twenty Years, 


al] alone in an un-inhabited Ifland on the 
Coaft of America, near the Mouth of 
the Great River of Oro ONOQUE; 


Having been caft on Shore by Shipwreck, where-! 
in aJl the Men perifhed but himfelf 


An Account how he was at laft as frangely deli-]}. 
ES. 


Written by Himfelf. 
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discoverers and prophets, seem like foreigners when they appear 


in our midst because they observe the higher laws of une patrie 
perdue. To some extent, the old Republic of Letters may still 
survive in this concept of a lost. fatherland. ‘The Republic of 
Letters’, noted Alfred de Vigny, ‘is the only one which can be 
composed of truly free citizens, for it is formed of isolated 
thinkers’. Such isolation need not mean sheer withdrawal, but 


_ that detachment of the one from the many which is the mibciastt he 


precondition of all original thought. 

The relation between the poet and the multitude, according to 
Vigny, is perpetual ostracism. That is a hard lot, and this has been 
a sad chronicle; yet it is not a disheartening one, I believe, since 
exile has often proved to be a vocation, reinforcing other gifts with 
courage and looking forward to a final triumph of independence — 
over conformity.—Third Programme 


Fact and Fiction 


é tercentenary ‘reflection by FRANCIS WATSON 


others they separate. In the end they leave Crusoe standing, as 


it were, on the frontier between fact and fiction—which you might 
say is exactly where Daniel Defoe placed him, using facts as the 


ingredients of fiction, disguising the result as fact, and in the 


process helping to lay the foundations of the English novel. 

On the very title-page of the original edition we are told that 
the-island lies at the mouth of the River Orinoco. In the text we 
have Crusoe’s own observation of the latitude as 9 degrees and 
22 minutes north of the Equator. Could we sail there and find it? 
If we did, we should distress the inhabitants of Tobago, or at all 
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edition of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
published in 1719 


Title-page and frontispiece of the first 
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in Tobage there is a cave called Cate ’s Cave, and early this 
year I heard from the West Indies that preparations were afoot 
for the due commemoration of Robinson Crusoe’s landing at that 
point. Nor is this some new extravagance of publicity. In 1898, 
at the Universal Exposition in Chicago, there were exhibited under 
the sponsorship of the then Governor of Tobago a model of 
Robinson Crusoe’s cave, the skeleton of the old goat that he found 
dying there, and—whether solemnly or not I cannot saya cast 
of the immortal footprint discovered in the sand. 

A few weeks ago I myself saw a cast of this footprint, sie it 


was a very long way from Tobago, or from the mouth of the ~ 


Orinoco. It was in the floor of the bar in the old Crusoe Hotel 
beside the harbour in the little town of Lower Largo, on the. 
east coast of Scotland. The bar was labelled the Juan Fernandez 
Bar, which brings in an entirely different island. And over the 
door of a house in the main street was the bronze statue of a man 
in goatskin cap and clothes whom nobody could mistake. It bore 


an inscription in very small lettering, to Alexander Selkirk, who ~ 


was a local mariner. But everybody called it the Crusoe Statue: 
and at least one of the descendants of Alexander Selkirk, whom 
I sought out, habitually referred to her ancestor as Robinson 
Crusoe. Of course the argument is, and has always been, that 
Selkirk was the ‘ real’ Crusoe. 

Yet it seemed to me that one could reverse the statement. 
Without Crusoe to give him reality, would Selkirk be remembered 
today? Would he have a statue in Lower Largo and a memorial 
fixed to a rock in Juan Fernandez? What did his four years and 
four months of solitude on Mas a Fierra in that Juan, Fernandez 
group mean, before they were transcended by Crusoe’s twenty- 


eight years, two months and nineteen days on the island which 


has no name—except, in moods of dejection, the Island of Despair? 


Stir in the London Coffée-houses 


Certainly Selkirk’s story made some sort of a stir in the Tended 
coffee-houses when he returned in 1711. It is always assumed 
that it made a very great stir, but I do not know that anyone has 
seriously tried to estimate it. Sir Richard Steele made a point of 
meeting Selkirk, and devoted an essay to him—for here was an 
example of human nature exposed to just that solitude which the 
city intellectuals could moralize upon but hardly endure. And 
naturally Woodes Rogers included the story of his rescue, and 
what he had told them of his life on the island, in his narrative 

of the expedition called A Cruising Voyage round the World. One 


of his officers, Edward Cooke, also published his journal, again ~ 
‘including an account of Selkirk but a very short one. After all, this 


voyage of the ‘ Duke’ and the ‘ Duchess’ (those were the names 
of the two ships) had provided adventure all the way to the 


South Seas and back again round the world, and what made it 


famous in its time was its resounding financial success, Woodes 
Rogers had fulfilled the dream of privateers in capturing a Spanish 
treasure-ship. Selkirk, for serving on the last part of the voyage, 
got his share of the booty of the Aquapulca galleon, and the rest 
of the company got theirs and the Bristol backers and investors 
made a huge profit. 
_ But I sometimes wonder whether Selkirk’s share of the celebrity 
of the whole venture was as great as has been made out. He went 
home to Largo for a while and you can see his sea-chest and a 
cup made from a coconut-shell in an Edinburgh museum today— 
his gun at length found its way to America. So, if relics attest 
reality, there they are. But if you want to know who made the 
cast of Friday’s footprint, and how, you must make other investi- 
gations. I can only say who made the footprint itself, and Friday, 
and for the matter of that, Robinson Crusoe. , 
Daniel Defoe was a journalist, living at Stoke Newington, which 
is now a part of London, when the Selkirk story, as we should 
say, broke. What would one expect him to do? He had a nose 
for news. He knew all about getting something out quickly when 
it was topical, and he had a brilliant flair for what we should 
call publicity stunts. At a later time, for instance, when the 
highwayman Jack Sheppard was the ‘talk of the hour, Defoe 


“wrote a fictitious life of him, smuggled the manuscript into 


Newgate prison, and paid the condemned bandit to hand it back 


- 
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always—in 1711, and one of the things that he was busy with © 


Jiterature that we know Dale ‘Saige 


_-—that provided the factual ingredients for Robinson Crusoe: 


colonization. He could hase tackled the theme at sh aa and 


there were dozens of castaways to give evidence, on doz 


_ of maritime adventure, to Hakluyt’s collection of voyag 
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This rests on no evidence at all. The two men might have met, 
but Selkirk had told his story to his rescuers, who had made it 
available to the public. What papers does anyone suppose the un- 
fortunate sailor to have possessed, and what would have’ been 
the point of getting hold of them? When Defoe’ S$ enemies, who 
were eager enough to pounce, detected him as the author of 
Robinson Crusoe, they did not accuse him of stealing anything — -—_ 
from Selkirk. They accused him of writing a fictitious and in some is 
respects improbable. travel-book without leaving his own island 
of Britain. Which ae have been damaging, because it was < 
true. 

If we think a it as a travel-book—The Life and Strange Starke 
prizing Adventures, not only the enormously protracted isolation 
on the island—we get some explanation for the seven or eight — 
years’ delay. There was no special need to jump in on the pub- 
licity of Selkirk’s return to England; indeed, if Defoe had been 
doing only that he would have written a different sort of book, 
The explanation usually suggested—that Defoe was too busy in >= 
1711 and the years following—does not seem convincing to me. ae 
We are dealing with a writer whose bibliography runs to 500 
titles or more, and who could at the same time run a one-man 
weekly newspaper, travel over the whole ‘country, undertake f 
political and commercial commissions, and keep up a running 
fight with a variety of enemies and creditors. He was busy—as — 


was propaganda for the new South Sea. scheme on behalf of his” 
political master Robert Harley. It was ‘not yet called the South — 
Sea Bubble, of course, and undoubtedly the success of Woodes 
Rogers’s voyage encouraged i investors. Undoubtedly, also, Woodes — 
Rogers’s book was added to the well-stocked Hbrarys of. travel ES 


Material rain a Well-stocked Mind — sae = 
It is that well-stocked library, and the well-stocked. and. ee aos 
its owner—-sitting on his cliff as it were, like Henry the Navigator 


not the meagre material of one marooned sailor’s predicament. — i 
It was almost inevitable that Defoe would one day write a book — 
about voyages and overseas adventures and enterprise. It suited — 
the temper of the time and the taste of the public, he had the 
necessary knowledge, and it answered some of his own special _ sie 
enthusiasms—his patriotism, his economic ideas, his interest in 


ing eee Round the World had eee oy nae ppiee: oe Be 
reviving to some extent the interest in Alexander Selkirk. But 
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That is a long way from the South Seas, a long way from Juan 
Fernandez—2,000 miles or so. Defoe knew all about Juan Fer- 
nandez: at just this time an experienced sailor, Captain Bowrey, 
came to consult him on that very point. But he was far more 
interested in Guiana and the Spanish colonies in South America. 
For many years, whenever he had the ear of those in high places, 
he had urged the possibility of British enterprise, soundly con- 
ducted, supplanting the waning power of Spain in that part of 
the world. He was still doing so as the fever of South Sea 
speculation mounted, And in the year that Robinson Crusoe 
appeared—in 1719—there was also published, from Defoe’s hand, 
a short account and vindication of Raleigh and his Guiana enter- 
prise, together with a proposal to the South Sea Company to 
turn its attention to the golden opportunities of that particular area. 
In the following summer the South Sea Bubble burst. Defoe had 
had some shares in it. But he had 
sold out in good time. And Robinson 
Crusoe, both the first and second 
parts, were selling as fast as they 
could be printed. The one-man 
island colony had been established 
for posterity. And just to be sure 
that the man on the frontispiece 
in the goatskin-clothes was not 
Alexander Selkirk, Defoe not only 
removed him in space but in time 
also, putting him back to the pre- 
vious century, whence he greets us, 
as large as life, on his tercentenary. 

Yet how, out of all that, does a 
masterpiece emerge? For it seems to 
me that we owe to the transcendent 
reality of Robinson Crusoe not only 
our acknowledgment of Selkirk but 
even of Defoe himself, with all those 
other writings which otherwise would 
have been left to scholars. It is a 
mysterious business, fascinating but 
never wholly to be grasped. But one 
of the keys to it is this: with what- 
ever plan or intention Defoe first sat 
down to the task of writing a market- 
able book, the point at which Crusoe 
is left alone—absolutely alone—on 
the island allowed the author no 
choice but to identify himself with 
his hero, to feel himself into his skin 
and his situation. This might still 
have produced a merely pretentious 
piece of imagination, except that 
the act of fusion took place at a 
deep level. It is much more profound 
than the level of contrived allegory; when Defoe later called 
Robinson Crusoe an allegory of the author’s life he was simply 
defending himself professionally against the charge of writing 
fiction. This is his conscious afterthought: 

I have lived so long in a life of wonders, in continued storms; 
fought with the worst kind of savages and man-eaters: fed by 
miracles greater than that of the ravens, suffered all manner of 
violences and oppressions, injurious reproaches, contempt of men, 
attacks of devils, corrections from heaven, and oppositions on 
earth; and had innumerable ups and downs in matters of fortune, 
been in slavery worse than Turkish, escaped by an exquisite 
management; shipwrecked often, though more by land than by sea. 
But among the tributaries that really fed the book were sub- 

merged streams with their sources far back in Defoe’s life. Crusoe 
draws up his balance-sheet of what is good and evil in his isola- 
tion. And for Defoe the island is something both desired and 
feared: desired because it offers an escape from storm and 
persecution, a chance to build security by the unimpeded use of 
one mind and one pair of hands, starting out on the modest capital 
of salvage from the wreck; feared because the test was some- 
thing that might actually happen. Defoe had been pursued, im- 
prisoned, and pilloried. Others had been transported as criminals. 


4 Tr might happen to him. Indeed it nearly had happened: as a 
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The statue of Alexander Selkirk over the door of a house in 
Lower Largo, on the east coast of Scotland 
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young man from a dissenter’s family he had got himself mixed 
up in Monmouth’s ill-fated rebellion. He had got out of it safely, 
perhaps by ‘ exquisite management. But men who had been his 
schoolfellows were lost in battle, or hanged or transported. One 
who suffered particularly unjustly was the surgeon Henry Pitman. 
He was sent in chains to the Caribbean but later escaped with a 
few others in an open boat. Here is his inventory of secret 
preparations: 


A hundredweight of bread, a convenient quantity of cheese, 
a cask of water, some few bottles of Canary and Madeira wine, 
and beer; these being for the support of Nature; and then, for 
use, a compass, quadrant, chart, half-hour glass, half-minute glass, 
log and line, large tarpaulin, a hatchet, saw and nails, some spare 
boards, a lantern and candles, 


It is the sort of list that Crusoe loved to draw up. And here 
is Henry Pitman again, cast on a 
small Caribbean island, making 
shift: 

We endeavoured to make a pot 
to boil our turtle in, by tempering 
the finest sand with the yolks of 
turtles’ eggs and goats’ hair: for 
we could find no clay or earth in 
the whole island: but we could not 
possibly make them endure the 
drying, so that we were forced to 
eat our turtle roasted by the fire on 
wooden spits. 

Crusoe had the same problem, 
and more time on his hands, After 
many failures and breakages, success 
came to him by experiment out of 
accident, as though it were a symbol 
of mankind’s centuries of material 
progress: 

It happened after some time, 
making a pretty large fire for cook- 
ing my meat, when I went to put 
it out after I had done with it, I 
found a broken piece of one of my 
earthenware vessels in the fire, 
burned as hard as a stone, and réd 
as a tile. I was agreeably surprised 
to see it, and said to myself that 
certainly they might be made to 
burn whole if they would burn 
broken, That set me to studying 
how to order my fire, so as to make 
it burn me some pots. 

Then at last came the night when 
he watched by his fire through all 
the dark hours, and met the morn- 
ing with achievement: 

No joy at a thing of so mean 
a nature was ever equal to mine, 

when I found I had made an earthen pot that would bear the fire; 
and I had hardly patience to stay till they were cold, before I set 
one upon the fire again, with some water in it, to boil me some 
meat, which it did admirably well; and with a piece of a kid 
I made some very good broth, though I wanted oatmeal, and 
several other ingredients requisite to make it so good as I would 
have had it. 


Never mind. It will do. That earthenware pot has lasted for 
centuries.—European Services 


The 1960 Somerset Maugham Award (which amounts to about £500 
to be spent on foreign travel) will be given to a British subject 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom or Northern Ireland and 
under the age of thirty-five at the end of this year, for a work of 
poetry, fiction, criticism, biography, history, philosophy, belles-lettres, 
or travel. Books submitted for the award, which may have been 
published at any time (it is not necessary for them to have appeared 
in 1959), should be sent by December 31 to the Society of Authors, 
84 Drayton Gardens, London, S.W.10, Only one published work 
should be submitted by each candidate. Stamps for return postage 
must be enclosed, together with a statement of the author’s age, 
place of birth, and a list of any other published works. The judges 
for the 1960 award will be Iris Murdoch, Elizabeth Jennings, and 
Maurice Cranston. 
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MIES VAN DER ROHE beiicidéreat aiid eee ceed by. GRAEME SHANKLAND 


Earlier this year, Mies van der Rohe, who lives and works in the 
United States, came to London to receive the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Institute of der Architects. nae interview was recorded 
at the time. E 


Graeme Shankland: Mies van der Rohe is the most 
powerful intellectual influence in Contemporary architecture. No 
other architect in this century has sought more deeply to dis- 
cover what should be first principles in architecture today and 
none has worked more logically and systematically to develop 
and purify the architectural concepts built on these principles. 
His studies of glass towers represent a continuous development, 
from his first projects for Berlin in the nineteen-twenties to the 
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The Architects’ building of the Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


Lake Shore Drive Apartments in Cine and the new Seagram 
Building in New York. He works in the spirit of a scientist 


seeking discoveries which will then have an objective value 


transcending the personal judgments which have created them. 

In all this he differs sharply from the other three men who have 
decisively shaped world architecture in this century, Wright, 
Aalto, and Corbusier. A more different personality from that of 


Corbusier it would be difficult to imagine. While Corbusier has” 


illuminated architecture and the world around us with a brilliant 
display of his own rockets, Mies has been more like'a lighthouse, 
shedding a clear, continuous beam—with each sweep burning 
with a more powerful and revealing force. When he came to 
Britain this year to receive the R.I.B.A.’s Gold Medal, its highest 
honour, he.was preceded by his reputation as a kind of archi- 
tectural delphic oracle—unapproachable, taciturn, and cryptic. 


a ‘the Clear and 


_ how has it helped your work, and your designing? 


_which you made a few years ago I heard you say that there 


used the same principles for a cathedral as they would use for a ; 


I found that he was none of these things. He has measured — 


the value of his achievement, and, equipped with sharp senses of 
humour and discrimination, is without false pride. He is in love 
with logic, but also in love with his own buildings as expressions 


of it; and he is a master-craftsman who ‘relishes sensuously his’ 


skill in handling materials and structure. Mies’s claim on history, 
as I see it, is of one who brings quality to the inevitable. Like 
Milton, he is a poet of the clear and reasonable. 

In this conversation we started by discussing his life-time search 
for architectural order. We went on to examine whether open 


planning is a liberation or a tyranny and how prefabrication 


should be approached if it is not to be a tyranny. Finally ne 


a 
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a copyist, because it is quite objective, and I think if I find 
rene objective I will v use it, It does | not t matter who: 


Zoe 
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illustration of one kind of aebhectaral order ii takes ag aoe 
of one of his buildings, the Architects’ building in the campus of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. This consists of one vast — 
hall, supported on a basement and free of internal columns and 
fixed partitions, its roof hung from four deep and exquisitely — : 
detailed bare, black steel girders which stand up clear of the 
roof, outside the building. It is sheathed from floor to ceiling in 
glass. The whole campus, the buildings and the» spaces between 
them, is planned on a grid, and I put it to him that this was 
an example of his search = a kind of order as a guiding and 
directing force. - 
Mies van der Rohe: You have . 
- to realize there are different stages 
; “of order. The -real order is what — 
St. Augustine said about the dis- 
position of equal and unequal ~~ 
things according to their nature. 
That is real order. If you compare 
_ the Architects’ building with the 
_ other campus buildings you can see 
that. When I put a grid over the 
-- whole campus, that was a mechani- 
cal help. No one had to speculate — z 
_ where we put our columns. We put — 
our columns on the crossing points 
of the grid all the way through. In 
the Architects’ building I went 
away from the grid; I took just the — 
grid in a larger measure but the - 
elements are not in the grid any 
_ more. The grid was twenty-four 
_ feet in the normal buildings and_ 
here the column distances are sixty — 
feet apart. I think the Architects’ _ 
building is the most complete and 
the most refined building and the — 
most simple building. In the other 
buildings there is more a practical order on a more economical — 
level and in the Architects’ building it is more a spiritual order. 
Shankland: This more fundamental idea of St. Augustine's, 
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Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago 


Mies: I would not build a church as a movie palace and ie 
would not build a factory as a church, so we make a dea 
distinction what the value of these buildings are. There is not 
only a hierarchy of values, there is a hierarchy of works too. 

Shankland: But, at the same time, in a gramophone record — 


should be the same kind of language for a garage as ea a. = 
cathedral. How do you distinguish between these things? 
- Mies: We use the same principles, just as the Gothic men — 


barn. And that is what I meant by that. ; ' 
Shankland: Your own work has had a big diate all 
the world, in Europe and in America. How do you see 
results on the work of other architects? : Shc ae 
Mies: I think the influence my work has on other sple is aa 
based on its reasonableness. Everybody can use it without Base 4a 
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like the multi-storeyed glass tower and the 
single-storey glass hall, and subjecting these to 
an uncompromising aesthetic discipline in the 
search for the clearest possible architectural 
expression. To use his own words: ‘ We inten- 
tionally restrict ourselves to those structures 
which are possible at the moment: and try to 
work them out in all the details. In this way we 
want to create a basis for further development’. 

He can do this because for him architecture is 
structure and as such not something to be played 
about with. Neither is it a question of just select- 
ing a convenient or economic structure, then 
leaving it to the structural engineers to work out. 
He approaches architecture in the same spirit as 
the successive designers of the Gothic cathedrals, 
who worked for 300 years to perfect one type 
of structure. I asked him how he worked with 
his structural engineers. As I expected, he said 
that mostly he had to tell them what to do. 

Mies: There are some structural engineers, 
you wouldn’t have to tell them—in fact, they go 
their way alone. But the others know how to 
figure things out but they do not know the 
meaning of the work, so we have to say what 
structure is; they know nothing about structure 
they know everything about construction. 


Shankland: It seems to me and must seem to many people, I 
think, that there are not many different ways in which one could 
live in one of your houses. Even the way the furniture is arranged 
is something which flows directly from the plan of the building, 
and the open planning principles do impose a certain way of 
living in a house. Could you tell us how you came to this idea 


of the open plan? Does it, for in- 
stance, have any relation with the 
ideas of Mondrian and the aesthetic 
ideas of painters like him? 

. Mies: No, it does not: I think 
that was a mistake that the Museum 
of Modern Art made. They interpret 
it this way. But that is nothing to do 
with it. I never make a painting when 
I want to build a house. We like to 
draw our plans carefully and that is — 
why they were taken as a kind of © 
painting. 

Shankland: But none the less the — 
open planning idea which you and — 
Frank Lloyd Wright and many archi- 
tects since have adopted is an aesthetic | 
idea. v 

Mies: Certainly, yes. iy 

Shankland: There have been 
criticisms, by people who live in this 
country in open planned houses, that 
they do not find them convenient, that 
they are. draughty and they have no — 
privacy: that kind of thing. : 

Mies: Yes: I would not like to live 
in a cubical house, with a lot of small 
rooms. I would rather live on a bench 
in Hyde Park. 

Shankland: What kind of house, if 
you were designing one for yourself, 
would you design? 

Mies: I would build a simple but 
very large house, so that I can do 
inside what I like. 

Shankland: You would like to 
change things round occasionally, as 
the Japanese do in their houses? 

Mies: Yes, something like that. 

Shankland: There have been 


criticisms of modern architects that 
they are seeking to impose a way of 
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Farnsworth house at Plano, Illinois 


Hedrich-Blessing, Chicage 


life, a way of living, particularly in houses, particularly through 


The Seagram building, New York 
Alexandre Georges, New City, N.Y.S. 


open planning, on the people. 

Mies: Yes: we do not do that. We use the principle of 
flexibility. For instance, in one of our tall buildings on Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, there are 400 apartments in the building 
and I cannot remember that two apartments were similar, We 
cannot help but fix the bathrooms and the kitchens in one place, 


but otherwise it is quite flexible, we 
can take the walls out or put more 
walls in. 

Shankland: So that you regard 
open planning in this context as a 
liberating thing? 

Mies: Oh, certainly. And the flexi- 
bility is in my opinion a vital necessity 
—for instance in office buildings. 


* * * 


Shankland: The most perfect 
small house you have built is the 
Farnsworth house; it is a classic ex- 
ample of the open plan—a single 
space glazed on all four sides, free of 
partitions, and only a service core with 
bathrooms, kitchen and mechanical 
equipment rising to the ceiling in the 
centre. Was this not an aesthetic idea 
imposed on a reluctant client? The 
Italian critic, Bruno Zevi, had said 
that this was not a house at all—but a 
museum. 

Mies: No, that is not a fact. It was 
a house for a single person; this makes 
the problem more simple. I made later 
a house with five bedrooms and five 
bathrooms and even help quarters in 
glass. That is really a difficult prob- 
lem, to make an open plan, but it is 
possible: you have to work only much 
harder on it. No, the Farnsworth 
house is, I think, not really under- 
stood, I was in the house from morn- 
ing to evening. I did not know how 
colourful nature really was. But you 
have to be careful in the inside to use 
neutral colours, because you have the 
colours outside. These absolutely 
change and I would say it is beautiful 


this grossen Plattenbau—I think they call it—system: 


Shankland: And on had raw + silk 
same house. 


Mies: Yes, and a ry neutral primavera wood; at the ee ty 


floor of the house was Roman travertine, including the. kitchen, 


_ bathrooms, and the terrace. 


Shankland: That is why, I think, you painted the columns 
white? 

Mies: Yes. That was the right Bilis in the country, you 
know, against the green. And I like black too, particularly for 
cities. Even in our tall glass buildings, when you are in an apart- 


_ ment, you see the sky, and even the city, changing every hour. 


I think that is really new in our concept. 


~ 


* * * 


Shankland: Here, not only does Mies reject the suggestion 
that the open plan can be a tyranny, but he claims for it not 
just the practical advantages of flexibility but a more important 


‘spiritual one of setting the scene for a ‘ really new’ and profound 


relationship between man and nature in town and country. 

I then took up with him the question of prefabrication, In a 
modern industrial society based on factory production, every 
serious architect has to make up his mind on what terms he 
approaches this question. In his own work, Mies has always used 
the individual products of modern industry, but never designed 
completely prefabricated buildings. I asked him why this was. 

Mies: I do not think it is an advantage to build planned 
prefabricated houses. I think the value of prefabrication is the 


value of getting elements which we can use freely as we have 


doors and bath tubs. We have many other buildings, In our steel 
buildings we have about 3,000 windows and only two shapes. 
I think that is the best way of prefabrication. To prefabricate 
a house or standardize a house from top to bottom is too com- 
plicated a process. So I think it is much better that industry 
should deliver elements which we can use in a free way. Otherwise 


it would be terribly boring. And I do not think it will happen. 


- Shankland: At the same time there has been in Europe, on 
a very wide scale now, and in Germany and Russia this use of 
“large 
plate-building ’, or the use of systems of construction involving 


an entire wall being placed into position by a crane, and so 


forth. But that does not seem to have interested you. You think 
this is a limiting factor on an architect, this kind of thing? 

Mies: Yes, and I think it is not right. When I can build a 
skeleton where I have really thin columns and they are much 
stronger than these heavy walls, I would rather use a skeleton 
and put glass in it, a light material again. Glass is the best 
material. I have had the chance of drinking wine out of glasses 
2,000 years old, they were in the ground and nothing had 
happened; they were discoloured a little, but they: were 
otherwise perfect. 


* * se 


Shankland: This moving tribute to glass reminded me that 
Mies came to building first as a craftsman, apprenticed in his 
father’s stone-cutting shop in Aachen, He has not forgotten 


his first-hand impact with materials but transcended it in an ~ 


ability to extract the last drip of character from every material 
he uses. The Seagram Building, New York’s latest skyscraper, in 
its luxurious purity and calm authority makes all earlier ones 
seem clumsy or, at best, pretty. It also represents the culmination 
of forty years of intense study of glass towers, of ideas which 
first took preliminary shape in Europe but which, rejected in 


‘Nazi Germany, could be realized only in America, I asked him 


what other projects and ideas he still hoped to realize as a man 
of seventy-three. 
Mies: I am not a business man as an architect. And there 


is not much I would like to build. Perhaps a Convention Hall I 


designed for Chicago, and some other things, maybe a house for 
myself. 
Shankland: I think you had news today ofanewjob? 
Mies: That is a Federal Court building in Chicago. It has 
many court-rooms and is a complicated building. We have even 


to put a prison on the top of it. I am curious what comes of it. 


Shankland: Apart from that, which is an actual commmlpston, 


/. 


‘curtains, I ‘think, j in a 


ot 
“hand in Berlin the neo- -classical buildings of Schinkel built some — on es 


-you know, every decoration should be thrown out w 


be ince I do not know. if. pon ince the 
Convention Hall in Chicago? It was 720 by 72 
any support inside. And the Baccardi building for Cu 
metres by 65 metres without any support inside, He wanted Jus 

one large room for his whole pice. ; so 
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Shankland: Finally, we turned to the question nearest to my 
own heart: as an architect-planner, to the city; first to the only | 
project in town planning as a co-ordinating exercise he has ever — 
realized, the Weissenhofsiedlung in Stuttgart in 1927. Here hence 
conceived a three-dimensional master plan to guide a collective 
demonstration of what contemporary architecture could do to 
produce an environment for a whole community, and invited 
sixteen leading modern architects to design individual buildings. _ c 
Did he regret not having had an opportunity to do this kind ae 
thing in America? { . 

Mies: It was an ordeal to” do it in Stuttgart, and I can 
imagine it would be more difficult in America. I do not see the 
necessity to repeat things like that. In Stuttgart that was a certain a 
hour in history that we could show at once that all these forces 
were at work but never visible really, and that was the reason we ; 
wanted to build this Weissenhofsiedlung, to show at once clearly 
that there is a new way of building houses and ee 
buildings. 

Shankland: What about the future of the metropolis? Many > 
people, as you know, are throwing up their hands in despair 
today, saying that it has no future. What is your view on that? 

Mies: I think we are just at the beginning of changing the 
cities, but not in a romantic way. I am sure that the economic _ 
situation will have a great influence on the way our cities will be. 


I do not believe that we architects can just plan a city out of the 4 
blue sky. There are economic forces so strong we cannot change, le 
them. Rees can be guided, that is-about all. BBiay> 
~ : e el a - 
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_ Shankland: When Mies’s own career began he and his contem- 4 
poraries had to break away from Art Nouveau, They found at 


eighty years earlier. = 
Mies: Around 1910, Schinkel was still really the’ scieate 5 
representative in Berlin; Das Alte Museum in Berlin was a , 
beautiful building—you could learn ate” in architecture a: 
from it—and I tried to do that. — 
Shankland: Did you find in Schinkel’s work certain key | 
leading ideas or approach which you have found useful since? e 
Mies: In the Alte Museum he has separated the windows very __ a 
clearly, he separated the elements, the columns and the walls and 
the ceiling, que I think that i is still visible i in my jae ne i a7. 
Sienna: Finally we Sooke of the moral idea chat a a ou 
ought to express its structure. This central idea of the modern 
monument is expressed in Mies’s buildings more than those of ; any 
other architect—but it derives from men like Ruskin and Viollet-_ 
le-Duc who practised sopmeshing vey different. Mies pointe 
this paradox. 
Mies: But Ruskin had quite romantic ideas about anna € 
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not support the construction, and look what he Psp 


a different way, because he i is has son of tition 
Shankland: But you are the son of y 

have based your work on this scientific and 0 

approach, helped by — the philosophers w 

“mentioning. — Phe 
Mies: Yes, but I learned most from. r 
Shankland: Because they w 
‘Mies: No, but they w 
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Southampton 


By QUENTIN BELL 


HE most dramatic and the most beneficent conflicts in 
the history of art are not between good and evil 
but between good and good. When two conceptions of 
painting, both of them useful and fruitful, both of them 
admirable and exciting, are brought into direct opposition, young 
painters suffer torments of perplexity, undergo crises of con- 
science, and not infrequently produce master- 
pieces. This was the agonizing fate and supreme 
good fortune of the young men who gathered 
at No. 19 Fitzroy Street, with Sickert as their 
leader, during the early years of this century. 
Their opposition to the conservative hard core 
of the New English Art Club presented no 
moral difficulties; but when true Catholic faith, 
based upon the drawing of Degas and the 
tonality of Velasquez, was assailed by heresies 
from. the other side of the Channel, when 
Cézanne and Gauguin, Van Gogh and Picasso 
made a sudden invasion of these islands, when 
Sickert denounced Post-Impressionism and was 
deserted by his followers, then indeed there was 
anguish and commotion in Camden Town, 

The artists who sustained this shock-and, in 
their various ways, responded to it, were very 
highly educated. Sickert and Lucien Pissarro had 
trained them in draughtsmanship and integrity, 
Gilman and Spencer Gore had developed ex- 
ceptional powers and were equipped by a 
thorough training in the use of tone to make 
full use of the new revelation of colour. They 
were informed by an understanding of nature 
great enough to enable them to withstand all 
the easy temptations that were presented by the 
followers of Cézanne and the Fauves, They 
remained perceptual realists to the end. But the 
end came very swiftly; after a few years of 
astonishing achievement the two leaders of the 


Two pictures from Southampton Art Gallery: 
Drummond; below, ‘ The Coffee Shop ’, by William Ratcliffe 


movement were cut down. The war came and what would, surely, 
have been a great epoch of British art was ended before it had 
fairly begun. 

All this is perfectly relevant to an appreciation of the art 
gallery at Southampton. There are, it is true, paintings by the 
Camden Town masters in most of our provincial galleries, but 


Zs (ils be: 
hin the Park”, 


by Malcolm 


above, 


Southampton alone has attempted to form a 
complete survey of the movement. It still has 
gaps to fill, but for a student of this crucial 
period in the history of British painting a visit 
to this gallery is essential, There is a lesson in 
this which other galleries would do well to 
learn. 

The city fathers have treated their gallery 
with the inconstant benevolence of fond but 
capricious parents. Just before the war they 
built a gallery; not quite the best that money 
could buy, but new and costly and well- 
appointed. And now, after a good deal of delay, 
they are about to complete the task. Their new 
extensions will almost double the existing wall 
space. Then, for fear that they might be 
spoiling the child, they decided that although 
they would provide a gallery they would pro- 
vide no pictures, There is, in fact, no purchasing 
grant at all. Southampton is not proud; it is 
content to live on charity, This, fortunately, has 
been fairly extensive and the city fathers, feeling 
perhaps that they had been rather unkind, have 
allowed their director to use the money, or at 
least a_good deal of it, as he thinks fit. 

This is so wise an indulgence that it may be 
held tc outweigh other faults; it is a most 
admirable and uncommon thing for a gallery 


ee 


appointed an expert, it cannot logical 
upon the judgment of the man whom it has appointed, As a 
direct result of this sensible act, the purchase of works of art has 


been managed with intelligence and discretion. Where other towns _ 


rely upon the hesitant compromises of a committee, Southampton 
has“a collection which has been formed by a coherent policy. 
Moreover, the money has been far better and more economtically 
spent than it probably could have been in any other circum- 
stances. 

This is particularly evident in the collection of British paintings 
of the early twentieth century. The obviously important masters 
are well represented: Sickert’s fine self-portrait, ‘ The Juvenile 


Lead’, and his sympathetic study of the Tichborne Claimant 


(fittingly painted by the last believer in Mr. Orton’s claim) hang 
with Spencer Gore’s landscape at Panshanger, an early interior 
by Gilman and his late portrait of Sylvia Gosse—a painting of 
ferociously triumphant colour, There is also Ginner’s careful, 
sensitive Albert Memorial and Bevans’s Mydlow Village (one of 
the few extant examples of his Polish manner). But it is the less 
well-known masters of Camden Town who make a visit to 
Southampton so rewarding. There are three’ pictures by 
acamond and they are admirable; the best of them, I think, 


Man’s Knowledge of Man % 
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By D. STAFFORD-CLARK 


E can approach the mind in two ways; by looking 
into our own minds and seeing as far as we can how 
they work, or by studying the behaviour of other 
people. This distinction is important, because we 
are directly aware of thoughts and feelings in our own minds, 
whereas we can know about the minds of others only by paying 
attention to what they do—remembering that speaking and writing 
are both special kinds of doing, whatever their content may be. 
One way of defining the human mind is to say that it is the 
sum total of all the thinking and feeling and doing of which we 
are aware or can be aware. We have to find room in this definition 
for our memories of past experience, our awareness of present 
experience, and our expectation of future experience based on 
these other two. So at first sight the word ‘ mind’ seems to mean 
much the same thing as consciousness—that i is, the total of every- 
thing of which we are aware at any one instant in time. 
_ But if we stick even for a moment to the first of the two sorts 
of inquiry I suggested—that is, looking into our own mind—we 
soon realize that consciousness and the mind are not the same 
thing. This is because we cannot be aware at any one time of 
everything that has been, or that can be, in our minds. It is more 
reasonable to regard consciousness as more like a relatively small 
and definite area of illumination—something like a searchlight 


“moving over the faces of a crowd in a tightly packed arena like 


Wembley stadium. As the searchlight travels over the faces of the 
crowd we can see only those people who are within the pool of 
light which it makes, but we know that on either side of the 


_ light there are many more waiting their turn to be illuminated. 


In much the same way, consciousness will include all the things 
which we notice that are happening to us and also some things 
which these present experiences recall to us. 

’ For as the searchlight roves round the arena we not only see 
people, but seeing them makes us remember other people and 
times and places, some of which are not in the actual arena at all. 
This leads us to the idea of preconsciousness. That is the area 
of mental life in which everything which we have experienced in 


the past, and can still remember, is stored. If consciousness is 


everything of which we are aware, then preconsciousness is every- 
thing which we can remember, There is also a great deal which at 
one time or another we have experienced and may then have been 
able to remember, but which we have now forgotten. But there is 
plenty of evidence to suggest that by no means everything which 
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‘Keene which, in my opinion, deserve a room to themselves. In 


Much of it is still stored, and in certain circumstances can return 


so that meeting such a person, or even hearing his name, arouses — 
echoes in our mind which somehow we cannot identify or explain. ~ 


acleag rete Siemens = barat Senes srr 
burning luminosity which seems at once quiet and pa . 
Ratcliffe is an aesthetic curiosity, He was not a young man when 
he met Gilman, but he had done practically nothing; he died only 
a few Cad ago and in all his iw work there i is wine: Sei bampal 2 


whack he ee 
I have given the impression eat the Sanne Gaicet 24 
exists simply for its wonderful collection of Camden Town e 
masters, and that impression is false. The visitor will find — 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Utrillo and Camille Pissarro, Bon- — 
nard, Vuillard, Gwen John, Turner, Sophonisba Anguiscola, and 
much else: in particular a great collection of drawings by Charles 


fact, if the City of Southampton would but unite generosity ‘to 
wisdom it Sor 28 have a ver remarkable galley, indeed. 


- 


has been forgotten has in fact gone from mind without trace, = 
- 
to memory and so into consciousness. = 
This idea of an unconscious part of the mind, as opposed to 
a purely conscious part, is founded chiefly upon the researches 
of Professor Sigmund Freud. He took an idea which was already 
alive in psychological thought and went on to prove that there 
is a great deal of stored experience, not simply of thoughts 
but also of feelings and even of patterns of behaviour, which was 
once conscious but now has gone: and gone not simply. in the 
sense that we no longer remember it, but in the wider sense thatwe 
are no longer aware that it was ever part of our lives at all. Two ey 
simple examples may help to make this clear. oo hage 
All of us at some time or another have sought to recall Hine a. 
our store of memory something which we know ought to be there, 
but which when the time comes we cannot discover. It may be ' 


the answer to a question in an examination. We know that we 


know it, that we have learned it, yet somehow in the anxiety of = * 
the moment we cannot find it. Ori in everyday life it may be the 
connexion between a face and a name, or between a person and Bose. 
some event or feeling from the past which somehow escapes us; 7 % 


These may be painful or even frightening eclinis and yet they — 
defy either recognition or analysis. 

Another kind of example comes from our dreams; We some- — 
times find, mixed up in the chaotic but vivid pattern of our 
dreaming, memories of events which link with our past in ways 
which in consciousness we had long forgotten we ever knew. - 
Freud found that there were ways available through dreams, of | 
exploring the unconscious area of the mind which revealed its 
vastness. Indeed, it seems likely that there is far more of our past — 
experience, together with the feelings which once accompanied it, F 
stored in the unconscious part of the mind than’ there i is even dacs od 
the preconscious or accessible part. . ‘er a 

I have said that further information about the nature of 
can be obtained from studying the behaviour of other F 
This is not confined to what they tell us directly. 
recognize the expression of dee. feelings by 
they look or act, their allots or their bl 
these are expressions of changing emotion. 
to remember ‘that they are also evidence 


(7 


a 


na 
ad 

~ 
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ee indisputably a physical symptom which needs time to recover. 
+ QOne may treat it physically with cold water or cosmetics, 
ie what one certainly will not do is to doubt or deny its emotional 


3 


ea Psicne 


rain activity. It is probably. one to 
out oe ae phages) not only in 


inticed a great aa of the intimate aici of ts fe asa 
When the emotion lasts for a long time the physical 
changes themselves may become more or less permanent. After 
prolonged grief and much. weeping one is left with a swollen and 
blotchy face; one does not regard this as an illness, but it is 


But 


ee least, not to oneself. 

The study of bodily changes which appear to be part of 
emotional states has formed an important part of the development 
of modern medicine in the last fifty years. From it we have 
_ begun to see that the long continued battle with emotional stress 


_ and tension which it is all too often the lot of man to have to 


_ fight, is not a battle in which it is always profitable to distinguish 
between hard physical knocks and hard feelings. Nor are the 
scars borne separately upon the body or upon the mind. 
Indeed, it is not really possible to separate mind and body 
except as different ways of talking about the same unity. All 


~ the same, when studying that abstraction which we have chosen 


to call the mind, we can still recogni divisions which have a 
practical use. 


* 


The Rnibtys to crore Information 

For example, we can concentrate our interest on measuring the 
ability of the mind to receive, to sort, and to store information. 
We find this is linked to the ability to alter behaviour in the 


~ 


tight of the experience which this reception, sorting, and storage” 


has made possible. And these linked abilities add up to one 
concept of the nature of intelligence: in fact, intelligence may 
_ be really the capacity of the human mind to learn from experience 
and to modify its output in terms of this experience. Certainly 
this is the aspect of mental life which can be most easily explained 
in terms of pure brain function, and which in turn it is easiest 
to reconstruct by means of the kind of models of the brain 
described in Dr. Grey Walter’s recent talk*. 

There are two other useful divisions, and those are emotion 


_ and action or behaviour. It has taken us a long time to recognize 
_ that the development of emotional maturity is susceptible to the 


same kinds of fluctuation and failure of completion as we have 


“A stoical robin, solid in the drift’— _ 
I coined the line some seven years ago. 
‘The poem was a failure, but those words © 
- Return to memorize a famous snow. a 
In fact he wasn’t dead. We took himin 
___ And put him down beside the fire to thaw. 
He neither ate our crumbs nor drank our water, 
But. once revived, true to some primal law, 
r 
; Took ot and vanished through the open window. 
It seemed he’d not accept life as a gift 
__. From those who live in houses, but would rather 
a _ Hazard for liberty the frozen drift. 


Well, I might follow this excreta 

Into some parable of the human plight. 
Instead, I conjure from my inner view 

_ A bird whose wings were never spread for flight, 


_as vision. 


e Monet of intellect. 


Yet i in piactice we have all ‘met. 


or immature; and we all know that ee is certainly not 
‘confined to unintelligent people. 


Action Prompted by Emotion 

In the sphere of action there is one further complication. 
Action is prompted more by emotion than by intelligence. Hish 
intelligence with but a low level of emotional intensity or drive 
will produce little constructive action, whereas a vigorous 
emotional endowment will often produce highly successful action 
in terms of day-to-day living, on the part of people whose intellec- — 
tual development may not be exceptional. 


We can conclude that the word ‘ mind’ is itself an abstraction. 


It is a taking-out from the whole of all that we can observe in 


ourselves, or in others, of certain aspects which we have already 
defined as the sum total of thought, feeling, and behaviour. 
Imagine a living creature permanently and totally unconscious, 
and you have come as near as you can to imagining that creature 
without any kind of mind. See a human body which is dead, and 
you recognize at once that whatever else may be there, at least 
mind, as we understand it, has gope. Indeed, it is the nature and 
quality of man’s mind which most of all distinguish him and give 
him his identity. 

So we see that the study of the mind is one of the most 


important studies of, which man is capable, and although it must 


in part be based upon an understanding of brain function, it 
seems inevitably to go beyond this. If, for example, we observe 
the final stage of the process of seeing in the brain, we recognize 
it as a pattern created in the electrical and chemical state of 
brain Cells. But this pattern is experienced by the living man 
So mind itself must be regarded as something more 
than this pattern in the brain, because this pattern is immediately 
translated into a direct experience perceived only by the person 
concerned. By observing, however minutely and perfectly, all 
the activities of that person’s brain, we would still not be able 
to gain direct experience of his vision, of his thoughts, or of 
his feelings. 

Mind remains ultimately more than perception, more than 
thought, more than feeling, more than action. It is the essence 
of all that we are, and remains more wonderful than any analogy 
or working model that we can devise, even with its aid. Suppose 
we were one day able to make a perfect model of the brain. We 
might find that the-final measure of its perfection would be the 
degree to which we were excluded from direct experience of that 
very mind, to which our model gave expression. 

—General Overseas Service 
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er A Stoical Robin 


A captive goldfinch chained against a wall. 
Was it for pity, anger or despair 
-Or simply with a painter’s eye for colour 
The Dutchman, Carl Fabritius, put him there? 


The brilliant plumes are folded, the head firm; 
Indifferent or contemptuous, the eyes brood. 
A passionless fidelity to nature 
Covers the painter’s real attitude. 


So I may take this chained bird, if I choose, 

~ As emblematic of the mind of man; 

And I salute the all but unknown artist, 
Whether or not this was his conscious plan. 


My robin’s nothing, but your goldfinch lives, 
Become an artefact by your success. 
Yours fives in freedom, one might say, while mine 
Remains imprisoned in my feebleness. 
JaMEs REEVES © 


ighly intelligent men or women 
who are socially crippled by being emotionally underdeveloped — a 
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Advertisement issued by ESSO Petroleum Co. Ltd. 


Barely a year after the first ground was broken, the new Esso oil port and 
refinery on Milford Haven have reached the halfway stage of con- 
struction. Above is an impression of part of the 350-acre site, by the 
distinguished artist, Mr Denis Wreford. 

£18 million is being invested in this new British oil port which will be 
capable of berthing tankers of 100,000 tons. Over 2,000 men are now at 
work on it. 44 million tons of oil will begin to flow through the labyrinth 
of pipes, tanks and towers, every year, when the entire project is com- 
pleted in November 1960. By that date also, regular employment will 
have been created for 450 people, mostly recruited from the residents of 


OCTOBER 15 19§ 


neighbouring towns and villages. Customs revenues from the output o 
finished products will exceed £30 million annually. Shipping dues ot 
tanker operations, and rates on the refinery itself, will also yield addi 
tional revenues for local authorities. 

Care has been taken to reduce the impact of this new industrial enter 
prise upon an open countryside and coastline. For example, from thi 
outset this refinery has been planned and constructed with the advice of; 
professional landscape architect. It is also the first refinery in Britain to be 
air-cooled throughout, thus eliminating the need for large quantities o 
sea-water normally required for cooling, and thereby reducing the danger 


= 
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if sea pollution by oil. Again, where soil and weather conditions permit, 
fee plantations are planned to screen unavoidably broken skylines. The 
Marine jetty has been designed in such a manner as to allow local inshore 
ishing craft to follow their customary passages. 
If you are'ever in the Milford Haven district, you are warmly 
Avited to view this second complete refinery to be built by Esso in 
since the war. We believe it represents a welcome advance 
owards greater prosperity for Wales. A belief which we are happy to 
ind is widely shared by the people of Pembrokeshire. When may we sh 
pect you? ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LTD, 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON SWi 


Whither West Africa? 
Sir,—In his ‘talk ‘ Whither West Africa ?’ (THE LISTENER, 
October 8) Mr. Ayo Ogunsheye stated that: ‘In Ghana, Dr. 


Nkrumah, perhaps unwisely to my mind, chose to drive the chiefs - 


underground, by removing them from the Legislative Council on 
which they had served for many years’, Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In fact Dr. Nkrumah has anaes the position 
of the chiefs. 

Perhaps a short historical account of the position of the chiefs 
is not out of place here. When the British went to West Africa 
they discovered that in virtue of the nature of the West African 
- Societies it was-convenient to govern the peoples by using the 
chiefs as political tools. They were later rewarded by some of 
them being nominated to sit in the Legislative Council. For some 
time this doctrine of ‘indirect rule’ worked well, as political 
parties had not then emerged. 

With the rise of nationalism, the doctrine of indirect rule died a 
natural death, and in its place political parties began to emerge. 
The British colonial power with great reluctance was compelled 
to recognize the leaders of the political parties, and it was to one 
of these leaders and not to the chiefs that sovereign power was 
transferred, As soon as Dr. Nkrumah became the accredited leader 
of the party in power, he warned the chiefs that there was to be 
a break with the past, that they would have to surrender inter alia 
' their political functions to the government of the day. This was 
‘sensible because it would have been chaotic to have had two 
separate bodies wielding political power, Some chiefs heeded the 
warning. Others went to the extreme by joining forces with 
political parties (mainly with the Opposition party). 

‘This delicate situation made the question—what is to be done 
with traditional rulers after ‘ independence ’?—a very important 
issue. One device is to create a second chamber and pack them in 
there. This has to be discouraged as much as possible. When a 
second chamber is at par with the National Assembly, it tends to 
rival with the latter and to retard the progress of the country. 
When it is subordinate to it, such as the recently abolished Houses 
of Chiefs, it becomes superfluous and expensive to run. In a 
unitary form of government, such as in Ghana, a second chamber 


must be eschewed because it tends to perpetuate class distinctions 


(i.e., aristocrats and commoners). 

Another device is to let the chiefs fit into the local government 
machinery. There is nothing humiliating about that. In fact Dr. 
Nkrumah has encouraged it. To my mind, it is Dr. Nkrumah 
_ alone who has found the most satisfactory way of dealing with the 
question of the traditional rulers. He has abolished the idea of 
chiefs being nominated as government ‘ hacks’ to sit in the Legis- 
lative Council. But he has not prevented the chiefs from seeking 


election (e.g., Northern Ghana), One chief is the chairman of a 


statutory board in Ghana. By far the greatest honour ever done 


to the chiefs is the appointment of one chief as an ambassador. - 


Has Dr. Nkrumah driven the chiefs underground ? Certainly not. 


Yours, etc., 
St. Albans W. C. DaNnrELs 


- 


Science and the Humanities 

Sir,—Having dismissed my analysis of scientific language as 
irrelevant, Mr. Buchdahl (THE LisTENER, October 8) light- 
heartedly ’misapplies my conclusions, I talked only about science 


and so my conclusions, right or wrong, apply only to science—as- 


the analysis made clear, If my conclusions about science are forth- 


with applied to “the appreciation of literature, painting and . 


music’, it is not surprising that odd results follow—but these are 
Mr. Buchdahl’s mistakes, not mine. Nor, as Mr. Buchdahl 
implies, would I deny anyone the right to comment about any- 
thing. But equally with the freedom to comment goes the freedom 
to decide what comment is worth attending to. 

Finally, my conclusion was not that understanding of science 
is impossible without full training, but only that there is no short 
cut to a full understanding. I thought it worth emphasizing at the 


‘ 


‘retain in memory ’) feet, but are only batons 
scientists, obsessed by efficiency of function, are 


3 : <i 
present time that, sect the woulihbe scientist « cai an 
* get rich quick ’; a : Jong sige of hard work is needed. — 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.1 ae ait. 1 ce 


A Vindication oe Romance oe oaks pice Ze 
Sir,—Neither of your two correspondents of last week seems 


to have taken the two main points I tried to make i in my talk ‘ A 


Vindication of Romance’, namely: 


(a) that it is completely wrong to assume that xtiamcy ; 
romantic sexual love is identical with “ the lust of the flesh? @ 


and (6) that genuine romantic love is quite a common experience _ 
amongst ordinary people everywhere, and _although: it has 
been prevented from emerging into significant expression 


in past ages, is now doing so, not just amongst a pire. 3 


but amongst people all over the civilized world. 
It is, of course, perfectly open to anyone to dispute these two 


facts, but I do at least think they sold be si end E q 


‘neither of your correspondents attempts to do so. 


Esmé Wynne-Tyson simply accepts the gnostic position which — 
I regard as a disease, but advances no grounds for doing so except 
the fact that Jesus was a celibate. I would maintain that Jesus — 


chose celibacy purely for practical reasons, and on my reading ft 

the New Testament he looked to an end of the world not in the 
sense of its dissolution but in the sense of its transformation or 
resurrection. The phrase about there being no marrying or giving = 


in marriage in the Kingdom of God refers, I believe, to the 
property relationship of marriage rather than to the relationship 
between the sexes as such, 

Mr. Waterhouse’s position is the more serious one, but still I 


think mistaken. In the first place it contains a contradiction; hee q 


disagrees with my emphasis on romantic love on the ground that — 
this must necessarily be the experience of a minority, but he then 


goes on to talk of the need for spiritual discipline and spiritual — = 


experiences, which are surely confined to an even smaller 
minority! More seriously, he completely misjudges in my view 
the character of modern technological civilization. I think it is 
simply untrue that the modern world -is dominated. by oct 
anonymous crowd. I am sure there is more genuine tadividualiry.— 
and more genuine concern with personal relationships in the — 
modern world than there has ever been before. 

Finally, Mr, Waterhouse asks whether my call for ‘more and 
better science, not less’ is really relevant to the problems of the 
hydrogen bomb, etc. Here again he seems to assume a negative 
answer, but in fact I would dispute this strongly. I am far from — 
wanting to deny that the only final solutions to the problems of — 
modern society are religious, but I would still’ maintain that the — 
study of group psychology can and will do a great deal to help — 
us tackle the causes of war, Mr. Waterhouse in fact seems to be 


himself a victim of exactly that ‘failure of nerve’ about modern — 


civilization that I spoke of i id broadcast.—Yours, etc., ° 
London, W.4 | rn Wren-Lewrs 


Now that computer machines are described eee 
as * dank ne cnet a ee ee 


It ought to be stressed that computers do not think iki 
implies consciousness, and the computer giving the right ansy 
through a mechanism, however electrically swift, which peat te 
or rejects data is no more ‘ thinking’ than the automatic 
which delivers chocolate in exchange for _Sixpence: is pre 
salesmanship. Similarly shoes do not ‘remember’ 


would not raise this quibble if it were ‘Rot | 


passing the human subjective mediation of man 
a streamlined, machine-tooled pattern of existence 


erie 
- 


7 
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ing 


scientific and therefore worshipped even when it is so unscientific 

_as to ignore the individual, the personal and the mysterious aspects 
of human nature. It also produces nauseating whimsy in language 
like Mr. Wren-Lewis’s. The effect in human terms will be a 
flattening-out, a neurotic bewilderment, and ultimately a revolt 
against the impersonal machines which are supposed to find the 
truth about life when they are only solving some of its mathe- 
matical problems.—Y ours, etc., 


London, S.W.7 HENRY ADLER 


Sir,—Miss Esmé Wynne-Tyson takes the view that the 
historical Jesus was an ascetic. She believes that He proclaimed 
the imminent advent of a Realm of God that was to be spiritual 
as opposed to physical. She infers from this that He could not 
have considered the physical world to have been created by God. 
And, more particularly, she is led to believe that Jesus (and, 

_ presumably, His first Apostles who imbibed His teaching) re- 
garded marriage and the procreation of children as evil. 

But according to the New Testament records (Matthew v. 45; 
vi. 26-30), Jesus expressly taught that the physical world, from 
the sun in the heavens to the flowers of the field and the birds of 
the air, were the work of God and under His fatherly care. The 
Judaic and Christian conception of the coming Realm of God 
was not anti-physical; it was interpreted in terms of new heavens 
and a new earth ‘ wherein dwelleth righteousness ’, and in terms 
of physical resurrection. As for marriage, the Gospel tradition 
is unmistakable: Jesus taught that the union of male and female 
as ‘ one flesh ’ was a divine ordinance (Mark x. 6-9). 

Miss Wynne-Tyson is no doubt acquainted with the explicit 
Apostolic teaching that marriage shall be held in honour (Hebrews 
xiii. 4), that associates chastity with a wife’s love for her husband 
and children (Titus, ii. 4, 5), and that warns against ‘seducing 


_ §pirits’ that forbid marriage and enjoin abstinence from ‘ foods 


which God created to be received with thanksgiving ’ (I Timothy 
iv, 3, 4). The gnostic heresy that matter is evil and the source of 
evil was certainly abroad in Apostolic times, but to square it with 
the teaching of Jesus and His Apostles would call for much 
dialectical ingenuity.—Y ours, etc., 


Birmingham G. O. GRIFFITH 


A Riddle of British History 
Sir,—With reference to your leader ‘ Historical Mystery’ and 
Mr. Makinson’s ‘ A Riddle of British History’ (THE LISTENER, 
October 8), I wish to thank you for your attempt to correct his 
disregard of the case made for the identification of Brunanburh 
with Bromborough in Wirral, Cheshire. It must be pointed out 
that this identification is not mine. It was first made by Gibson 
in 1692, repeated by Weymouth in 1885, and strongly reinforced 
by A. H. Smith in 1937 (London Medieval Studies I, part 1, 56) 
who demonstrated the modern place-name’s derivation from that 
given to the battlefield by the best authorities. My piece in Saga 
Book XIV, part 4 (1956-7), 303-316, to which you refer, is an 
illustration of the military and political likelihood of their 
suggestion, I fear that your reference to me may seem to ascribe 
to me the credit due to these others for making the case. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Makinson disregards it, for it is the only 
one which disproves his equation of similarity of place-name with 
improbability of identity—Yours, etc., 5 
Sutton JoHN McNEAL DopGson 


Opera in the Living Room 
Sir,—I fully agree with Mr. Jeremy Noble when he says that 
in opera the audience has no right to expect good looks from the 
singers except as a bonus. I fail to see, however, what this has 
to do with Rudolph Cartier’s production of Otello. To read Mr. 
_ Noble, you would think the singing had been so bad that to 


’ ignore it was the kindest thing, This is nonsense, I saw the 


- Covent Garden production a few years ago and, on its own terms, 
both musically and as a production, the B.B.C. performance was 


far more consistently satisfying. It may be reasonable to hazard 


~ a guess that Mr, Charles Holland would have difficulty in sustain- 


_ ing the name-part on the stage of a large opera house but this is 


J the point, Last week he sustained it with vocal and 


nviction before the television cameras, which is pre- 
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cisely what was demanded of him, Mr. Ronald Lewis gave as 
subtle a portrayal of Iago as Ijhave heard and I cannot for the 
life of me see why anyone should complain if he never heard a 
worse Desdemona. The production must have whetted as many 
virgin appetites as it gave astonished pleasure, far exceeding their 
expectations, to many who have some knowledge of the work and 
its difficulties—Yours, etc., 


Manchester, 20 STEPHEN BAGNALL 


The Law of Libel 


Sir,—Some listeners to the ‘ Brains Trust’ on October 4 may 
have been puzzled—even misled—by the team’s treatment of the 
question whether a true statement can be a libel. The team 
eventually produced a qualified negative. But the only correct 
answer to this question is Yes. Yes, in both the civil and the 
criminal fields. Libel is written defamation: defamation is what 
defames, or purports to defame, and is an injury to reputation. 
A reputation is not less affected by truth than by falsehood. After 
all, a reputation can be false. What the Brains Trust discussed— 
and did not explain that they were discussing—was ‘ matter of 
defence’, which, in this context, does not affect the definition 
of the tort or crime. It so happens that our laws (now) provide 

(1) that a defendant can succeed in his defence to the civil 
claim of defamation by proving the truth of his words; 

(2) that an accused person can succeed in his defence to a 
charge of criminal libel by proving the truth of his statement and 
that the publication was in the public interest. 

These defences are called justifications. That expression implies 
that the defamation is a defamation, but that it is justified by its 
truth. In other words a reputation is in being which justifies 
persons in attacking it. But, obviously, there are many cases where 
truth cannot be proved. There the plaintiff is not called upon to 
prove the falsity of the words—although a majority of plaintiffs 
do swear to that. Also there are many cases in which the truth is 
not “ pleaded’ (because of the difficulties of proof) and reliance 
is set on various privileges. 

The matter is of some importance, because it is too easy to say 
or write defamatory things in the belief that they are true. To 
prove their truth to the satisfaction of a court is another matter 
altogether.—Yours, etc., 


Liverpool, 15 GERALD ABRAHAMS 


Legal Liability for Caréless Advice 
(concluded from page 612) 


or fiduciary relationship; but where these elements are lacking 
there is no general liability and there is uncertainty even in respect 
of negligent statements leading to physical damage. 

Sooner or later English law will have to face the question 
whether there should be liability for negligent statements only 
in specific categories of case, as at present, or whether there 
should be general liability, as in fraud but subject to specific 
limitations. There will have to be limitations, for whereas most 
people avoid being fraudulent, few people go through life with- 
out making careless statements on which others act. If I am 
careless in preparing this talk shall I be liable to all those who, 
acting on my statements regarding English law, bring unsuccess- 
ful proceedings in the courts? If a friend tells me how to concoct 
a selective weed killer which in fact destroys my lawn, can I 
sue him for the damage done? Would it make any difference if 
the advice was given by a professional gardener? 

The context in which negligent statements may be made is in 
fact infinitely various. If the law accepts a general liability for 
negligent statements that liability will have to stop short at those 
cases where in the ordinary course of things it is reasonable to 
expect a recipient to check the advice before acting on it. I do not 
think it is beyond the capacity of English law to define the 
reasonable scope of a general liability for negligence in word 
as it has in recent years developed and defined liability for 
negligence in act.—Third Programme 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


October 7—13 


Wednesday, October 7 


General Kassem, Prime Minister of Iraq, fs 
wounded during an attempt on his life 
in a street in Baghdad 


The Russians report that their latest space- 
rocket is continuing on its course after 
passing the outer face of the moon 


Princess Alexandra arrives home after her 
visit to Australia and the Far East 


Thursday, October 8 
Polling takes place in the General Election 


The Government of Ceylon asks Scotland 
Yard to help in the investigation into 
the assassination of Mr. Solomon Banda- 
ranaike, the former Prime Minister 


Friday, October 9 


‘The Conservative Party is returned to power 
with a majority of 100 seats over the 
other parties 


Details of the Soviet proposals for total 
disarmament are given by their delegate 
in the political committee of the United 
Nations 


Saturday, October 10 


Friedrich Grunwald is charged at Guild- 
hall with fraudulently converting a ae : c 
ee iea hag bapa Pi him by a State | The scene in Trafalgar Square, London, in the early hours of October 9, as the results of the General 

uilding Society and is remanded on Election were made known to the waiting crowds 
£40,000 bail 

Five miners are killed in an explosion at 
Bickershaw colliery, near Leigh, Lan- 
cashire 


Rain spreads over most parts of Britain, 
ending one of the longest droughts on 
record 


Sunday, October 11 


Mr. Grimond, leader of the Liberal Party, 
says that the election has confirmed the 
need for a new progressive party 


Latest figures published by the American 
Department of Commerce show | that 
Britain is selling more cars to the United 
States than any other country 


Monday, October 12 


Jewels, gold, and money worth more than 
£200,000 are stolen in raids during the 
night on four branches of the Gold- 
smiths’ and Silversmiths’ Association in 
the West End of London 


Whe world’s airlines, at their conference in 
Honolulu, fail to agree on the introduc- 
tion of cheap fares on the Pacific and 
Southern Asiatic routes 


Tuesday, October 13 


‘The Government of Kenya publishes a plan 
whereby the ‘ White Highland’ farming 
zone may be opened to farmers of all 


races 

: : Archbishop Makarios and General Grivas, former leader of the Eoka movement in Cyprus, photo- 

aaa ed ra 2 Council graphed during their talks in the island of Rhodes last week when they met in an seers xa anole 

" le cit o »466,882 for the | their differences over Cyprus. A joint statement published at the end of the talks said that they were 
ustry last year in unity on all questions 


pS 
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so soageronameenmerine stant ceentyeeaeoeremenmn nase pr eer " peteiereceemtekincesins tonne til da centarieertaeieenieniensenreniion es 


Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, greeting 
jutside 10 Downing Street last Friday morn- 
‘sults of the General Election had established 
y had been returned to power for the third 
ue. Above right: Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, leader 
ted Labour Party, photographed during a 
ice at Transport House, London, headquarters 
} the Labour Party, on October 9 
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Mr. Khrushchev is now back in Moscow after his visit to China on the 

occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Chinese revolution. In this photo- 

graph, received in London last week, he is being seen off at Peking airport on 
October 4 by Mao Tse-tung, President of the Chinese People’s Republic 


Cleaning the ‘ flames’ on the top of the 

Monument in the City of London, last 

week, Over 200 feet high, it marks the 

spot where the great fire of London broke 
out in 1666 
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ncluded in a sale at Christie’s, London, on 
miture and works of art from Marlborough 
> Queen Mary:. above: a mahogany pedestal 
aton design; and, right: one of a pair of 
nel elephants supporting detachable gourd- 


Britain’s depleted water-stocks: a photograph taken Jast week, before rain 
broke the drought, of the Claerwén reservoir, Radnorshire; the normal level 


vases of the water is above where the people are standing 
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“CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


NELSON 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Classical World 


edited by A. A. M. VAN DER HEYDEN Hist. DRS and 
H. H. SCULLARD PhD FBA The resources: of author, 
cartographer and cameraman combine to produce an en- 
grossing re-creation of the world of Greece and Rome. Many 
of the photographs were taken specially for this book. The 
text provides a stimulating outline of classical history. The 
maps present many unexpected aspects of classical life. 
Comprehensive index to plates, maps and text. 475 gravure 
plates and 73 maps in full colour 222pp November os 


Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG This popular edition of Nelson’s 
Atlas of the Bible retains every virtue that made the longer 
book so welcome and unique: freshness, imagination in 
integrating text, maps and photographs. The maps, specially 
redrawn, place events in their historical setting; text en- 
tirely rewritten and new illustrations added. 200 gravure 


plates and 1opp of maps _ November 15s 
recalling 


NELSON’S ATLAS OF THE ‘BIBLE 


‘This is a superb atlas, but also much more. No school which 
takes religious knowledge, or ancient history, seriously, can 
afford to be without this book.’—The Times Educational 
Supplement 408 gravure plates, 35 mah in eight colours, 60,000- 
word text, porage index Jos 


ATLAS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN WORLD 


“A really sumptuous book . 
an atlas . . . This is one of the best books on its theme which. 
ever remember seeing.’—Spectator 620 gravure plates, 42 six- 
colour maps, 60,000-word text, 24-page index Jos 


KARSH 
Portraits of Greatness 


YOUSUF KARSH has portrayed more celebrities than any 
other living photographer. 96 of Karsh’s most memorable 
portraits—including H.M. the Queen, Pope John XXIII, 
Churchill, Eisenhower, Nehru, Einstein, Schweitzer, 
Hemingway, Picasso, Margot Fonteyn, Augustus John, Helen 
Keller. A lively text ect tihes each sitting. 96 gravure plates 


Nemember E2845 


Catholics and Divorce 


edited by PATRICK J. O7MAHONY Distinguished con- 
tributors, including Dr. J. C. Heenan, Archbishop of Liver- 
pool and Bishop Beck of Salford, with six others, clerical and 
lay, explain the Catholic viewpoint on marriage and divorce. 


12s a : 


. . Actually, it is much more than — 


Lawrence. 


AAD 


A Short Hiscdey of Pune 


EDITED BY J. HAMPDEN JACKSON pe 


An excellent introduction to French history, running from Pre- 
historic times to the coup d’état of 1958. The contributors include _ 
Sir Ernest Barker, Professor D. Ww. Brogan and eines: Herbert — 
Butterfield. 35 maps. a 20s. net 
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The Council of Florence _ 
St JOSEPH eG Re Rod 

A magisterial account of the theological issues discussed at res 

Council of Florence which, in the fifteenth century, briefly united 


the Greek and Latin Churches. ‘Will: remain for long the authori 
tative account, and it is in every way a reliable and impartial one.” 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, ATS. 6d. net 


Economics for Blea 
G. L. S. SHACKLE 


The essence of, economics for the layman in forty short chapters 
written in good, plain English without diagrams or mathematics. 
No important theme is omitted and no difficulties are avoided. ‘An | 
economics book which, at the same time, is well-written, intelligent. 
and devoid of both jargon and formulae.’ THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 

21s. net 


The Tragic History of the Sea 
EDITED BY C.R. BOXER Eee 


Narratives of the wreck of the three Portuguese East Indiamen off ue : 
South East Africa at the turn of the 16th-17th centuries, andthe = 


tribulations of the survivors on land. Published for the Hakluyt 


Sagi eee <a ; Act net 
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_ Three Traditions of pipes. 
“Moral Thought" > 2 
DOROTHEA KROOK oe Pata 


A. study of the development of the religious, secular and trummanite Sul eae a 
traditions of European thought, exemplified by moralists and moral Spl at 
philosophers from Pines Aristotle and St Paul to Bradley and D. H. 


SEAT... & 
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Cie October 16. es net ete) 


The vif Tadusery. in 
England, gp eRSE 
PETER MATHIAS rs 


The first detailed history of brewing. from 1700 to 1830. This book 
discusses the structure of the industry, the techniques involved i in 
brewing, and the relationship of the industry to agriculture, b 


and social change. ‘This massive volume of nearly six hundred 
pages proves that the detailed history of the brewing industry dats ot 
least as interesting as moat Plea news stories.’ ae BR : 
NEW STATESMAN, rar 
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A Queen of Character 


Queen Mary, 1867-1953. By James Pope-Hennessy. Allen and Unwin. 42s. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM PLOMER 


LTHOUGH this is described as the official biography 
of Queen Mary, there is nothing cold, dry, or pompous 
about it. The choice of Mr. James Pope-Hennessy to 
write it seems to have proved wholly fortunate. With 

access to more material than is comfortable to imagine, he has 
made most skilful use of it, par- 
ticularly of the private corre- 
spondence of royal persons. The 
extracts he has chosen from letters 


mosaic, as it were, throughout the 
narrative: they invariably illus- 
trate a point. There is no sign that 
discretion has blurred this full- 
length portrait. It has proportion, 
perspective, dignity, much human 
and social-historical interest, and 
a prehensile readability: it is a 
biographical feat and feast. 

It is surprising to learn that 
Queen Mary, unshod, was no 
more than five feet six inches in 
height. Mr. Pope-Hennessy might 
have said a little more than he 
has about her physical appearance 
—the large lobes of her ears, for 
instance, which in her old age 


wisdom and placidity. Today’s 
usual image of Queen Mary is no 
doubt derived from her later 
years, but she was essentially a 
child—and a princess—of the 
nineteenth century. When the 
First World War began she was 
nearing fifty, and her biographer 
has properly devoted to her first 
half-century some five-sixths of 
his book. 

Of a highly ceremonious occa- 
sion in the spring of 1914 he 
remarks that: 

no one, least of all Queen Mary, could suppose that within five 

years William and Dona, Nicky and Alicky, Mossy and Fischy, 

Auwi and Alix, Fritz and Lotte and almost all the other royal 

cousins . . . would be deposed, or exiled or assassinated or living 

in impoverished retirement. 

Having mastered the complexities of inter-relationship among the 
Royal Families of Europe, Mr. Pope-Hennessy has. re-created 
the interaction of the lives and characters most relevant to his 
subject. The lives of few castes can have been so fully documented 
—and the letters of few so over-seasoned with points of exclama- 
tion. For many the maze of family history through which he 
leads the way will be much more entertaining than fiction. As 
adroit as a novelist, he now and then allows us a glimpse, on 
the fringe of events, of a certain Lady Geraldine Somerset, a 
spiteful commentator and attributer of base motives, whose volleys 
of exclamation-marks are unmistakably poisoned darts. 

~ His panoramic view, his sense of history, and his understanding 
of character are supplemented by a delightful flair for the odd, 
revealing detail. Nothing could fix more exactly the abundant 


 unpunctuality of the Duchess of Teck than her cry to her coach- 


_man upon setting out—always late—from the White Lodge: ‘ Fly, 
Kitchener, fly!’ Or Queen Mary’s outward imperturbability in 
he face of danger than the glimpse of her, perched in a machan 


Queen Mary in 1890, when she was Princess ies 
From ‘ Queen Mary? 


up a tree in an Indian jungle, knitting, and then, pointing jungle- 
wards with one of her knitting needles, ‘ Look, Lord Shaftesbury, 
a tiger ’. Or the artificial and perennially unpastoral course of her 
life than her remark to the Duchess of Beaufort at Badminton 
during the second world war: ‘So that’s what hay looks like! ’ 
(This deserves to rank with the 
oe ae young Marie-Louise’s ‘I have 
ame ¢ } read with pleasure that doves 
& build a nest ’.) 

aS: The place of Princess May of 
wa 6Teck in the ‘royal mob’ (a 
phrase of Queen Victoria’s) was 
clearly defined, but hers was only 
an ‘honorary membership’: her 
father’s morganatic blood 
appeared to make her ‘ not Royal 
enough to marry a Royalty’, but 
“too Royal to marry an ordinary 
English gentleman’. Her destiny, 
which made nonsense of this, was 
essentially a triumph of character, 
not of luck or glamour. ‘I would 
say’, wrote the Dowager Empress 
Frederick of Germany in 1897, 
“she would never do or say a 
foolish thing’. Good sense, pru- 
dence, and discretion were among 
Queen Mary’s outstanding 
virtues. To possess these qualities 
in any degree may be to attract 
the dependence or be committed 
to buttressing the weakness of 
others. As Princess May she had 
been not only a model of stability 
but an active help to her exuber- 
ant, improvident mother and her 
touchy, difficult father; as Queen 
she was to be the perfect consort 
for King George V, whose 
courteously grateful letters to her, 
in the spirit of the deep, courtly 
bow he: made to her down a long 
vista on the morning of her wedding day, must have been among 
the dearest rewards of her life. He was unable, it seems, to utter 
his deepest feelings aloud, and she too was reticent and reserved. 
“The more I feel the less I say’, she wrote to her fiancé in 1893, 

‘I am so sorry but I can’t help it *. 

In Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s judgment, or in that of those who 
knew her best, among her virtues were not only an innate sense 
of what was fitting but ‘moral courage and true nobility of 
character ’, ‘energy and sense of justice ’, ‘ quiet determination’, 
a “passion for order’, sensitiveness, and magnanimity. To these 
might be added her veneration for tradition, but this is not always 
a virtue: it can be narrowing or petrifying, and in her case was 
tinged with something like ancester-worship. Of her loyalty and 
tenderness to her family there is no question, and she could 
advance bravely to the rescue in a crisis, as in the case of her 
cousin, the young and wronged Duchess “Marie of Strelitz, vic- 
timized by an unscrupulous footman and by her own parents. 
Nothing in Queen Mary’s life is more touching than the con- 
stancy and tenderness of the affection between her and her Aunt 
Augusta, the English Princess who became Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and whose evident gentleness was put 
fiercely, if understandably, into reverse by anarchists and 
suffragettes. Naturally Queen Mary’s own character had its 
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PAMELA _ 
HANSFORD 


JOHNSON 


The Humbler 
Creation 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 
‘This is a novel in the 
* Middlemarch’ 


faced and followed through, 


it is also Miss Hansford 
serious £ 


Johnson’s most 
achievement to date.’ 
Daily Telegraph 16s. 


WALTER 


MACKEN 


Seek the Fair Land 
‘A splendidly readable 


novel, set in Ireland at the } 
timeofCromwell’sinvasion, § 


first-class entertainment.’ 
The Bookman 16s. 


STORM 


JAMESON 
A Day Off 


Two short novels and four #% | 
‘The collection is } 


stories. 
superb.’ 


Books and Bookman 18s. ¢ 


R.F. HARROD [3 


The Prof 


A memoir of the late Lord § 


Cherwell. 


‘A penetrating and graceful g 
curious 3 


portrait, of 
subtlety.’ 


Yorkshire Post 4 plates 25s. 


A. L. ROWSE 


The Elizabethans 
and America 


This first series of Trevelyan te: 


Lectures form a pendant to 
the Expansionof Elizabethan 
England. 


WALTER 
LOEWENICH 


Modern Catholicism @ 


A survey of Roman Cath- 
olicism from 1914 onwards 
by the Prof: of Protestant 
Church History at Erlangen 
University. Translated by 
Prof. R. Butler. 50s. 


E. H. PHELPS 
BROWN 


The Growth of British 
Industrial Relations 


A study of thestormy period 
of 1906-14. 11 plates. 42s. 


MACMILLAN 


tradition § 
where every moral crux is § 


8 plates 25s. @ 
von @ 
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~ Marcel Proust. 
RICHARD H. BARKER 


A one-volume biography of Proust, covering the whole of — 
his lifeand work. Itis based chiefly on his letters, on articles | 


and memoirs by his friends, and on contemporary news- 
papers and magazines. Illustrated 36/- 


Cubism 1907 - 1914 
JOHN GOLDING 


A scholarly and authoritative history and analysis of the 
great years of the Cubist movement. With 127 plates, 4 of 
them in colour. 


The Art of Radio 
DONALD McWHINNIE 


“ An excellent text .. . Since Arnheim there has been nothing 
as good and nothing so devoted to a cause which is far from 
lost.”,—1AN RODGER, LISTENER. 21/- 


From Baroque to Rococo 
NICOLAS POWELL ae 


Austrian and German architecture from 1580 to 1790. 
“ Handsome and brimful of information, with superb illus- 


trations.”-—SACHEVERELL SITWELL, DAILY TELEGRAPH. With - 


129 photographs, 4 in colour, 9 ground plans and 2 maps. 50/- 


An Introduction to . 
Anglo-Saxon Architecture 


and Sculpture 
E. A. FISHER 


A strikingly illustrated account of the churches and sculpture 
surviving from the Saxon period. Wéith 84 photographs and 
39 drawings. 42/- 


Lord Lugard’s Diaries 
Edited by > 
MARGERY PERHAM and MARY BULL ° 


The diaries kept by Lord Lugard in East Africa 1889-1892. 
“A detailed picture, not to be found elsewhere, of Uganda 
and what is now Kenya in the savage days before protec- 
torates, settlers and governors.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. With 
frontispieces and maps 3 vols. 8 gns. 


Shoot to Kill 
RICHARD MIERS 
The C.O. of the 1st Bn the South Wales Borderers describes 


his unit’s experience of fighting terrorists in the jungles of | 


Malaya. 16 photographs and maps. ~18/- 


The Story of Canada 
DONALD CREIGHTON 


A stimulating short account of four hundred years of Cana- 
dian history. With 16 plates and 3 maps. 16/- 


Modern Railways 
CECIL J. ALLEN ; 


An encyclopaedic work covering every conceivable aspect 
of railway engineering, equipment and operation. With over 
200 photographs and 22 figures in the text. 45/- 
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Illustrated. Fust Published. 


Fourth Impression: 


ODHAMS. 


~ 0 - 


The book of the moment 
on the topic of today— 
and tomorrow! 


First Stop: 
the Moon — 


WOLFGANG SCHROEDER 
An enthralling, factual review of 
the future of space travel—as 


timely as the next ‘ Lunik’! 


Mysteries: 
Solved and 
Unsolved 


HAROLD T. WILKINS 


A fascinating, far-ranging col- 
lection of some of the strangest 
stories in the world. Fust Pub- 
lished. 16s. net. = 


Destined 

estine a 

Meeting 
LESLIE. BELL 

$e oY SEOTY MOE heroism and 

horror . . . to make the reader 

at once be proud of and despair 


of humanity.’ — World’s Press 
News. Illustrated _ 18s. net. 
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Alan Bullock’s | 
HITLER— 
A Study in 

Tyranny 


rank among the classics of bio- = 
graphy ’ (John Grigg in National <a : 


& English Review) is now. revised — 


to include new material, Illus- #2 
trated. 30s. net. 


From All Booksellers pe 


0! on Re Sas 
ee ot ee Bare Gel to 

no io cdaiprchension of the flippant’ or to be ‘not over- 
endowed with the divine gift of self-expression’. Queen Mary 
was popularly and privately and constantly admired and cherished. 
_ Tt was the function of this biography to show why; it is its merit 
that it does show why. So admirable a memorial would surely 
_ have pleased a personage evolved but never dehumanized by 
=. custom and ceremony, a personage who had to bear the strains and 
Sorrows, as well as the pleasures, of a woman besides those of a 
queen. 


_ Political Truth in Practice 
Political Prisoner. By Paul Ignotus. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. l6s. 


: ‘THe A.V.H. (SECRET POLICE) CHIEFS ‘when i interrogating us and 
finding the facts would not tally with their preconceived ideas, 
+ would say “There is not only factual but also political truth, 
___ and_ political truth is the more important” ’. Mr, Ignotus goes 
__ On: ‘When taking my depositions they knew very well that my 
talks with Richard Crossman or Kingsley Martin had not been 
_ spy-contacts; they had only been so in a “ political ” sense. But 


Peet. -contacts which, they would add, “ you yourself admitted ” ’. 
= ' © Political truth’ is the great evil of our time. It has released 
appalling devils providing, with the aid of science, appalling 


____ tortures, Mr, Ignotus reveals in Political Prisoner how this truth 
___—s was set in motion in Budapest in June 1949, when the Foreign 
Be _ Minister, Laszlo Rayk, was arrested at the order of the Prime 

_ Minister, Rakosi, Frequent arrests followed, many of them of 
os communists denounced by other communists in the internal 
___ struggle of groups for power ‘as agents of a Truman-Bevin-Tito- 
Vatican - Francoist -Hitlerist- Zionist - Nationalist - Cosmopolitan - 
_____ Trotskyite-Capitalist world conspiracy ’. 


a This book has irony, wit, and considerable charm. It reads like 
a day-to-day detailed and factual journal, But Mr. Ignotus is an 


-_ artist, and his art consists of interweaving the daylight view, from 
_ ‘the cafés and streets, of the farce of political truth being put into 
___ action, and the underground reality, in which prisoners (one of 
__ _~whom was Paul Ignotus himself) were interrogated by torturers 
_. who could hardly be satisfied either by true confessions or by 
- invented ones. Real facts were irrelevant or too banal, lies too 
-" unconvincing, to support ‘ political truth’ which required to be 
— __ backed by evidence able to incriminate any opponent—and 
: perhaps any ally—of Rakosi, who had won the support of Stalin. 
P Why, nevertheless, such tortures? The answers are probably 
b several: Stalin had made cruelty the mode, the torturers were 
____ experts who had been handed down from Nazi régime to Com- 
mounist e like other bureaucrats, and the savagery was a 
reflection of that suffered by rulers who had themselves been 
victims. Perhaps in another book Mr. Ignotus will go further into 
the psychology of Rakosi, who told me, on the only occasion I 
met him, that he had spent many years in solitary confine- 
_ ment. He seemed to despise his own past gaolers as incompetents. 
Lastly, there is a virtuosity about modern tyrannies, which have 
TF ebbeat tae the art not only of making their victims lose all 
Flea oi self-respect, haman dignity, but of turning them into 
4 who docilely go into court and, in a tone of voice which 
a ives ‘impartial observers’ and international press-men, 
- ane _ confess their own guilt, incriminate their closest friends. 
Even in the cellars amongst the electric instruments, there was 
was asked by an interrogator to “ explain about 


See icekteg tas Peopic's Dentbcranice, and about others 
o might be won over to support the Peace Movement ’. There 
he complicated three-act comedy played over again and 
in. whi 1 communist A murders communist B (who, if he 


some weeks later they would ask me quite seriously about those | 


We are, seek Se all involved in the tragic public farce to 
the extent that we are dupes who and even say ‘ It cannot 
be happening today. And if it happened yesterday, it will not 
happen tomorrow ’. Only a month ago at the Frankfurt congress 
of the International P.E.N. Club a distinguished English novelist, 
who is also a scientist, was explaining to me that Tibor Dery’s 
imprisonment was justified ‘from the Hungarian point of view ” 

because, as the Hungarian delegates had just told him, Tibor 
Déry was not just a writer: he had taken part in politics (and 
we English must understand that that is not allowed in Hungary). 
All through Stalin’s era nice visitors were being taken in by 
having things like this explained to them confidentially by nice 
officials. By now, it is surely inexcusable to attach any relevance 
to such clarifications. 

Mr. Ignotus’s book suggests that one reason why there are 
prisons and tortures is that so many people are dupes. The dupes 
undoubtedly included a great many communists themselves, who 
certainly did not understand what was going on. After reading 
Political Prisoner 1 realized clearly what I had felt vaguely 
before: that the powers of vigilance of the modern political 
observer have by no means caught up with the powers of central 
authority to deceive. Anyone who doubts this should take the 
trouble to look back at accounts in western newspapers of political 
trials in Stalin’s Russia. It has become a matter of the greatest 
urgency that everyone who feels responsible for his fellow men 
should study closely and with scepticism what is really happening 
in countries run by the police. It is not enough to join a Peace 
Movement, nor to be a member of the P.E.N. Club, nor to be an 
anti-communist, nor tc be a politically active scientist (no group 
was more completely taken in by the Stalinists than’ scientists). 
One should inform oneself about the workings of the political 
police whether in Hungary, or in Cyprus, or in Algeria (I do 
not suggest that they are equally bad in all these places). We 
should bring political consciousness up to date with those who 
make it their business to lull our consciences. 

Paul Ignotus’s book is essential reading for everyone who cares 
about humanity. It is an authentic record of the utmost signifi- 
cance—truthful, tragic and funny—and it is also, by implication, 
a practical handbook analysing the political truth that is different 
from ordinary facts, and which writes its lie in blood across whole 
countries. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 


Big Wig 
The Chief. By Robert Jackson. Harrap. 21s. 


IN HIS FOREWORD to this biography of Lord Hewart Mr. Justice 
Cassels observes: ‘A good subject calls for a good biographer; 
Gordon Hewart was the one and Robert Jackson is the other”. 
Whether Lord Hewart was a ‘good subject’ does not emerge 
because his biographer never brings him to life, save occasionally 
as a judge with extremely undesirable characteristics. He quotes 
newspapers, friends and admirers who tell of his charm, his kind- 
ness and his companionable qualities, but none of this comes 
through. We are left with a lifeless image covered with sugar 
except where bits have broken off revealing a testy, vindictive, 
prejudiced, ill-mannered and self-opinionated old man, who hated 
to be criticized, and ‘ demanded a cathedral-like silence ’ when 
he was summing up, ‘ ordering the doors of the court to be locked 
until he had finished’. This bears out the judgment of Serjeant 
Sullivan in his memoirs to the effect that, as Lord Chief Justice, 
Hewart ‘ gradually became an intolerant little tyrant ’. 

In this book he is made out—apart from these defects—to be 
too good to be true. As a chesty little boy at school he took all 
the prizes. “As a lad he had often helped to swell the pious but 
vigorous paeans sung in various chapels in Bury ’- As a newspaper 
man he was brilliant. Called to the Bar at the age of thirty-one 
he was an immediate success. When ambition compelled him ‘to 
submit his person and beliefs to the whim of the electorate ’, as 
Mr. Jackson puts it, he was successful at the second attempt, and 
very soon ‘Hewart’s stature increased with every session, His 


The Dharma Bums 
JACK KEROUAC. 2 

MY liquid colloquial way of running on that is just 
A ) the right medium for his material.’ Graham 
KX F Hough, The Listener. ‘Droll and strangely effec- 


tive.’ Scotsman. ‘Dazzlingly magical.’ Time and 
Tide. 2nd impression. 15/- 


‘He has contrived...a 


The Crossing 


HANS E. HOLTHUSEN. Anovel shaped from 
a young man’s diary written during an Atlantic 
crossing. ‘A masterpiece of ironic comedy.’ 
The Times Literary Supplement. 16/- 


Goodbye, Columbus 


PHILIP ROTH. ‘Such an elegant writer, so 
precise, observant and witty.’ V.S. Naipaul, 
The Bookman. This is Mr Roth’s first novel, 
warmly acclaimed in America. 10/6 _ 


The Apprenticeship of 
Daddy Kravitz 
- MORDECAI RICHLER. Recommiended by 


The Book Society. ‘A book of great originality.’ 
Penelope Mortimer, The Bookman. Oct.30. 16/- 


Voodoo in Haiti 


' ALFRED METRADX. Beliefs and ritual des- 

’ cribed. ‘On almost every page there is something 
stimulating, amusing or wise.’ Barbara Kyle, 
The Bookman. Illustrated. 30/- 


Your Obedient ; 


Servant 


SIR HAROLD SCOTT, author of Scotland 
Yard. Botha self-portrait and a lively, informative 
picture of the Civil Service. 15/- 


A Study in Infamy 
GEORGE MIKES. The Hungarian secret 
police at work, based on AVO documents. 


smuggled out of Hungary. An important ae 
to The belle Revolution. 15/- 


Peppercorn Days 

JON ROSE. A story of childhood. ‘Robust 
humour ...engaging manner...It seems a ~ 
long time since Australia sent us a book quite as 
charming .’ Daniel George, The Bookman. 10/6 


The Achilles Heel 


MANES SPERBER. Essays on the politics-of 
the Left in Europe and on psychological themes, 
by one of the wisest thinkers in France, author 
of The Wind and the Flame. 18/- 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


Write for our list : 
12-14 Carlisle Street London W1 f 


‘The Memoirg#of ‘The Re Hanes 
e The Earl of Woolton 


OF = Ee PC, AEM LL.D: Ky. ats 


» Memories of fifty years ‘of social revolution daca which 
Lord Woolton has pursued four diverse and brilliantly — 

successful careers: a sociologist in Liverpool’s dockland; 
the business man who ran a great chain of departmental 
stores; the war time Minister of Food; and the politician 
who rebuilt the Conservative Party after the debacle of 
1945, 30/- net. Coming on Oct. 26. 


| Field-Marshal : ae 
Sir William Slim 


UNOFFICIAL HISTORY | 


+- 


“One of the most delightful and amusing books about 
modern campaigning I have ever read and one of the 
most readable books of 1959.”—Eric GILLETT, Nee 
and English Review " 


“The parallel which occurs to me is Sir Arthur Grimble’s 
Pattern of Islands. In story telling, perception of char- 
acter and description of exquisite embarrassment they are 
alike.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 21/- net. 


1914. 


by JAMES CAMERON | ; ; 
“1914 marked an intensely interesting crisis in our e 


° 


history. Mr. Cameron has deserved well of his readers 
by his skilful evocation of it.”—-PETER FLEMING, Spectator 


“His documentary of the stirrings in the spring, the 
blazing, ominous summer, and the autumnal falling of 
naive hopes,.has an artistry, born out of a deep sense 
of irony and pity, that raises this assembly of facts to 
elegiac form.”—-KENNETH ALLSOP, Daily Mail. 21/- net. 


Alec Waugh | 
IN PRAISEOF WINE f 


C. S. FORESTER says: ; 

“ Alec Waugh’s— managed to make you a fellow citizen 
in the world of wine, and not an abject trembling alien 
being lectured by a great white father of infinite 
superiority. It’s a ee book, “and amusing and 


informative.” 21/- net. 


Nicholas Monsarrat |: — 
THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME i 
and other Stories 


In response to continuous demand from all over the — et 
world, Nicholas Monsarrat’s famous story which became. i 
an equally famous film, will be published for the first et 


time in book form in a volume which includes: The as 
Thousand Islands Snatch, The Man Who Wanted A sehr 
Mark Nine, Licensed to Kill, The Reconciliation, and + ® 
The Dinner Party 15/- net, Coming Oct. 26. Paz, 


CASSELL BOOKS 
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speeches were adroit, he was suave, and he could leaven the 


dreariest debate with the yeast of good humour’. Indeed ‘his 
mots were famous and one—“ Is that the hole they call the ‘ alco- 
hole’? ”, referring to the 19th at golf—went round the world’. 

He became in succession Solicitor-General and Advocate- 
General and in 1922 Lord Chief Justice of England. The single 
episode of interest in the book is the near-miss of his final appoint- 
ment. Lloyd George wanted to keep him as Advocate-General, 
but Lord Reading, who was then Lord Chief Justice, wanted to 
be Viceroy of India. Hewart claimed the succession. What was 
to be done? Lloyd George had a brilliant idea: why not get some 
old judge to act as a stop-gap on the clear understanding that 
he was to step down when told to do so? Hewart disliked the 
plan intensely, but Lloyd George pointed out that he was standing 


-in Lord Reading’s way—if Hewart insisted on succeeding, there 


would be no vacancy. After a good deal of tortuous negotiation 
Hewart capitulated on conditions which were not observed; Read- 
ing went to India and Mr. Justice Lawrence became Lord Chief 
Justice. All, however, came right in the end and one day Mr. 
Justice Lawrence, later Lord Trevethin, ‘ read of his own resigna- 
tion in The Times’. Among the comings and goings of this 
period was a visit with Reading and Lloyd George to Sir Philip 
Sassoon at Lympne. It was a tense situation, Reading’s appoint- 
ment as Viceroy was in the balance, but this was not his only 
preoccupation. One day he was discovered grovelling on the floor 
of the breakfast room examining the fireplace with a pen-knife 
to find out whether it was really made of marble. It wasn’t. 

Of course lives of legal men can always be padded out with 
accounts of trials in which they have been involved and this is 
no exception. Such little vignettes of crime make pleasant reading 
in places to which one withdraws for a comparatively short space 
of time, but one would have liked a fuller account of what Lord 
Hewart stood for. He certainly stood for something. His New 
Despotism, which surprisingly enough he regretted having written, 
has come in for a good deal of criticism, but when it appeared it 
struck a note that needed striking—a protest against the develop- 
ment of administrative law and the increasing powers of the 
administration. Another matter on which he felt strongly was the 
independence and dignity of the judiciary. Did he not say at the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet in 1936 that ‘His Majesty’s Judges are 
satisfied with the almost universal admiration in which they are 
held’? He loathed the thought of a Ministry of Justice and 
‘carried on a feud with the Lord Chancellor’s Office, which he 
suspected of working towards its establishment. These matters 
are, of course, mentioned by Mr. Jackson, but a reasoned dis- 
cussion of the issues would have provided the book with the 
weight that it lacks. As it stands it is really a bit of a bore. 

W. J. H. Sprott 


Complex Hero 


David Livingstone : Family Letters. 1841-1856. Edited 
with an introduction by I. Schapera. 
Chatto and Windus. 2 vols. £3 the set 


WHEN LIVINGSTONE DIED in 1873 he had long been a household 
name for courage, uprightness, and missionary fervour. The first 
biography of him appeared in 1880; since then there have been 
many other studies of his life and works, Several have appeared 
since the end of the war, during which occurred the centenary 
of his arrival in Africa in 1841. In addition to general biographies, 
there have been evaluations of special facets of his work, such as 
Debenham’s of his geographical discoveries and Gelfand’s of his 
medical work. These studies have all used Livingstone’s own 
journals and letters as well as his two large books, and his Last 
ournals, edited by Waller. Professor Schapera has now edited 
15 letters written by Livingstone to his family and his wife’s 
family, from the time when he landed in Africa until he reached 
Southampton, sixteen years later, after his great west to east 
crossing of the continent. 
It is of course inevitable that later publications on Livingstone 
hould increasingly smudge the original clear picture of a hero, 
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tramping indomitably through Africa, making discovery on dis- 
covery of new regions, reporting assiduously on the people, fauna 
and flora, and -above all carrying the Gospel and fighting the 
slave-trade. Doubts about his wisdom in all circumstancées, and 
even his justice and charity, arose early on account of the way he 
treated his fellow British on his second expedition to the Zambezi; 
and an official history of the United Mission to Central Africa 
blamed him for the collapse of that mission’s first establishment 
in the Shire region. 

This absorbing collection of his letters is designed primarily 
to present him in his roles as son, brother, husband, son-in-law, 
and father, and I think it will tend to strengthen the impression 
that he had considerable obstinacy and self-will, as well as much 
self-righteousness and egotism, within his genuine interest in the 
lot of other men, especially since his heroic qualities barely appear 
here. As Professor Schapera notes, his extended opinions on mis- 
sionary work and his scientific discoveries figured in letters written 
to those more concerned with these, and not in letters to his rela- 
tives, save for some to his father-in-law, Robert Moffat, His 
chief original discoveries of lands and peoples during his tramp 
from the Central Zambezi region to the west coast, and back to 
the east coast, are covered by only thirteen letters, possibly owing 
to the loss of many in a wrecked ship. Hence one is here given 
a limited number of snippets about exploration and about political 
relations among the Bechuana tribes and between them and the 
Boers; and in great detail the account of Livingstone’s feelings 
towards his different sets of relatives and towards his fellow- 
missionaries. Those who come to these letters for their first 
detailed knowledge of Livingstone should not therefore think 
that they give anything like a full view of his activities or his 
complex character. 

Mr. Schapera’s masterly introduction emphasizes that we still 
have to wait for further publication of Livingstone’s own records, 
as well as those of other pioneers, before anything like a definitive 
biography or assessment of his work can be written. Mr. Schapera’s 
intimate knowledge of Bechuana history has enabled him to 
clarify many obscurities and to put much into perspective. He 
demonstrates that all Livingstone’s letters and journals about his 
journeys and sojourns will require equally devoted scholarship by 
other local specialists; and that similar attention should be given 
to all early pioneers in Africa. Knowledge of the African inhabi- 
tants is as important as searching in the written archives; and Mr. 
Schapera sets an enviably high standard. 

We get here an intimate view of a great missionary, explorer 
and scientist. As the author notes, one is struck by the way in 
which Livingstone, with Robert Moffat, spread gossip, often 
founded on hearsay, about other missionaries. This is not just a 
falling away from Christian charity; for I have noticed the same 
thing in all missionary letters and diaries even though on the 
surface the picture has been one of mutual affection and respect. 
Is this something inherent in missionary activity, or indeed all 
human activity? The whole set of letters gives a fascinating view 
of the developing character of one of the most complex heroes in 
our history, and of the history of an expanding African frontier. 

Max GLUCKMAN 


Central European Churches 


From Baroque to Rococo: An Introduction to Austrian 
and German Architecture from 1580 to 1790. By 
Nicolas Powell. Faber. £2 10s. 


THERE MUST BE MANY British amateurs of architecture and of the 
arts which adorn buildings who, in the ’thirties or during the 
past few years, have returned from a tour of some of the rococo 
churches of southern Germany with a sense of wonder and 
astonishment: wonder at the charm and virtuosity of these 
buildings, astonishment that they should still be so little known 
to colleagues and friends to whom the far less exciting churches 
of, say, Amsterdam, or Dijon, or even Bologna, are perfectly 
familiar, When I first set out to visit some of these churches in 
1934, I had only Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s short but at that time 


eat ahie ae: German Baroque Art (1927), a er the tat exo" 
admirably written chapters of the late Sir Henry. Channon’s The 
_Ludwigs of Bavaria (1933). Baedeker himself, writing in 1914, 
could usually spare no more than a cool nod for these, the most 
beautiful of his country’s churches: only Ottobeuren was deemed 


worthy of an asterisk. Neu-Birnau, now chosen for a coloured 


frontispiece, was not so much as mentioned, nor was the Wies- 
kirche: the interior of Vierzehnheiligen he ‘thought ‘ even more 
~ bizarre than that of the Banz church’ on the hill opposite. - 

Today’s amateur is a great deal better provided for. Besides 
a number of new German publications, the last few months have 
_ seen the appearance, in English, 
first of Mr. John Bourke’s 
Baroque Churches of Central 
Europe and now of another full- 
scale work, by Mr. Nicholas 
Powell, on much the same 
theme. That these two books 
should come from the same pub- 
lisher is in itself an indication 
both of the importance with 
which this subject is now rightly 
regarded and of the ardour of 
English-speaking travellers in 
exploring this terra architecturae 
incognita. 

The south German churches 
offer the supreme central Euro- 
pean experience, but both these 
books range farther afield than 
this. Both cover the baroque and 
rococo churches of Switzerland 
and Austria; Mr. Powell ex- 
tends his survey to include also 
Czechoslovakia and a few places 
in the northern half of Gemany, 
notably Dresden and Potsdam, 
and he treats of secular buildings 
(a most useful addition) as well 
as religious. But the two authors, 
who are complimentary to each _ 
other (Mr. Bourke having read 
Mr. Powell’s text in manu- 
script), are also in many ways 
complementary. Mr. Powell 
arranges his material by date, 
subdividing it according to loca- 
tion (Swabia, Franconia, etc.): 
Mr. Bourke groups the churches — 
in relation to their architects. An 
excellent feature of both books 


is the amplitude of their appendices, which include in each 


case a glossary, a bibliography, and classified indices. There is 
little to choose between the two collections of photographs 


(neither is outstanding), but Mr. Bourke has much the more. 


detailed maps: and, if one can accept his narrower limits, I have 
no doubt that Mr. Bourke’s book is the better arranged and more 
convenient to carry in the car or suitcase, and to use on the 
spot. Incidentally, it costs fourteen shillings less. 

This is not to imply, however, that Mr: Powell’s book lacks 
sterling merits. He is not a lively writer, and this book is none 
too easy to read, but he is extremely well informed, and on 
aesthetic matters completely reliable: he has a sure eye, and his 
judgments of quality seem to me unerring. He is well aware, 
for example, that the best Bavarian buildings rise far above any- 
thing to be found in Austria: 
Austrians and the grandeur of the kingdom, there is a provin- 
cialism in their architecture manifest at all levels’, Mr. Powell 
finds it hard to determine why, but was it not largely because 
Austria remained too insistently tied to the coat-tails of the 
Italian baroque? It is ironical, perhaps, but not without signifi- 
cance, that the Cistercian abbey of Wilhering, near Linz, should 
be at once ‘ the most successful and impressive Austrian church 
building’, yet ‘not Austrian but Bavarian rococo’, For both 
statements are true. 


- about the exterior of Vierzehnheiligen). Essentially, the evolution, — 
-in the churches, is from heavy, dimly lit ceremoniousness to 


‘The culminating symbol of baroque belief’: 
_747- 1794) 


‘In spite of the pretensions of the 


Parliament, the Establishment is not pabogies in = 


Bayi is largely a “book ‘dhont | interiors, Pi ey 
| (We learn that Neumann apparently ‘gave no instructio 


delicacy and light. All who have seen it will know that the 

Wieskirche really i is, in the lovely phrase quoted by Mr. Powell, 
‘the dance-floor of God’. But what we should probably hot 

appreciate without the expert” guidance offered by such a book as 

this is that the glorious adornments (in fresco, stucco, stone, wood — 
and metal) of a Steinhausen, a Zwiefalten, or an Ottobeuren | 
were all worked out in accordance with a most elaborate sym-— 
bolism. ‘The Benedictines,as was _ 
their custom, om the decoration — 
executed to programme — 
which is. carried’ through the — 
church like ‘a sermon. . . apie 
The church [Zwiefalten] is 
not only beautiful but, as it was 
intended to be, satisfying to the — 
soul starved of richness’. At 
Neu-Birnau, illustrated on this 
page, we reach, in an interior 
which is, decoratively, wonder- 
fully harmonious, ‘the cul- 
minating symbol of baroque _ 
belief — = 
One could, no doubt, make 
some minor criticisms, There 
are, for instance, not enough 
plans: although ‘ the beauty of 
the plan’ of Ottobeuren is. ap- 

_ propriately analysed, it is not 
illustrated. Frivolously, one may 
regret that the plates do not in- 
clude the putto at Trier who — 
wears a beehive as a hat, by 
that admirable sculptor of gar- 
den figures, Ferdinand~ Tietz, 
nor one at least of ‘the most — 
endearing lions in the history of ae 
art’ in the garden of the Rat- @ 
haus, formerly the Bolangaro 
Palace, at Ho6chst-am-Main, = 
More surprising is the absence 
of any illustration of the superb, 

B library at St. Gall. The dam- 
aged lLudwigskirche at Saar- 

briicken is described as ‘ the only 

protestant rococo church in | 

existence’, May not a plea be 

entered for Shobdon? sis: 

Central European baroque and rococo is, however, a. most 

complicated and ambitious subject for any author, especially if 

writing for non-Catholic English readers, and there is ample room 
for Mr. Powell’s Pook. in a place beside that of Mr. Bourke. — 
pea CLIFTON-TAYLOR 


Sasa Boao cass 


Neu-Birnau, Swabia 


From * From Baroque to Rococo” 


‘The Condition of | England a 


The Establishment. Edited by Hagh Thomas. # ae 

Anthony Blond. 21s. $ = ~ ee 
WuatT IS THE ESTABLISHMENT, if such a thing exists? Webster. oth 
tells us that an establishment is a form of government, civilor = = 
ecclesiastical; a permanent military or commercial force or 
organization; a style of living. Webster of course is out of date, =. 


but all these uses of the word, aiid several others, can be found ~ 
in this collection of essays by several hands. For Mr. Hugh — 
Thomas, its editor, the Establishment is nothing less than our — 
whole system of government: ‘ The Establishment is, briefly, the | 
English constitution’. For Mr. Christopher Hollis, who 


‘ 
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Jenner 
| of | 
Berkeley 


DOROTHY FISK 

) An absorbing portrait of the 
quiet but obstinate West 
| country physician who, 200 
f@ years ago, discovered the 
NY practice of vaccination as a 
4 preventative to smallpox—a 
disease which, in his day, 
accounted for over 40,000 
deaths a year in England 
alone. Illus. 25s. 
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The 
Armchair 
Esquire 


The list of authors include: 
4} Camus, Gorki; Hemingway, 
Aldous Huxley, D. H. Law- 
rence, Sinclair Lewis, Thomas 


(a Mann, Moravia, Salinger, 
¥ Shaw, Steinbeck, Evelyn 
4“ Waugh and Thomas Wolfe. 

18s. 


MANN 


43 Admirals 


ge in collision 
( RICHARD HOUGH 


a 


author of The Fleet that Had 
to Die. 

| MA\\\ “Fascinating and incredible.” 
NICHOLAS MONSARRAT 


Mlustrated 18s. 
Living Insects 
of the World 


| 
: A. B. and E. B. KLOTS 


J 
$ \ 
} 
| \ 
; An immensely detailed survey 
with a spectacular gallery of 
\ 277 photographs (152 in full 
} colour). 63s. 

} 


Primitive 
Peoples Today 


EDWARD WEYER 


| “A lovely and = enjoyable 
BA}} book.”’—CyYRIL CONNOLLY 


Sunday Times) : 
) 12 illustrations (58 colour) 63s. 


October 29th 
The War Lover 


JOHN HERSEY 


A major novel, set on an 
American bomber base in 
wartime England, by _ the 
author of The Wall, A Single 
Pebble, etc. 18s. 


) The Story 
\\ of Indonesia 


}} Old Land, New Nation 
)) LOUIS FISCHER 

}/ A fascinating close-up of the 
\\\ country’s economic, social 
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DENT 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Mistress of Myself 


Mrs Robert Henrey 


Her finest book since The Little Madeleine. This one tears wide 
open the heart of a sensitive, deeply wondering woman. _ 20s. 


Howells: His Life and World 


Van Wyck Brooks 


A penetrating study of this outstanding American novelist, critic, 
and memoirist of Victorian days, whose frequent visits to England 
kept him in touch with the English literary world. 355. 


Collected Poems Gerald Bullett 


Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, has 
collected this volume of ,120 separate poems, to which he has 


written a Preface. 


IIs. 6d. 


A Word Book of Wine 


by Walter Fames 


An A-Z guide to the wines of the world, written to aid discrimi- 
nating and inside experience by making known the good, minor 
_ growths. With much useful information on storage and serving 
temperatures, etc. With 35 line decorations. (A PHOENIX BOOK) 


21s. 


FOR YOUNG READERS 
The Borrowers Afloat 
by the Carnegie Medal winner Mary Norton 


This new adventure of those delightful miniature folk tells of 
their water-borne transport down ditch and drain towards a land 
of promise with real houses on a “Borrowers” scale. Illustrated 


by Diana Stanley. 


I2s. 6d. 


Phoenix 


The Life of 


RONALD 
KNOX 


EVELYN 
WAUGH 


Illustrated 


IN THREE 
TONGUES 
RONALD KNOX 


EDITED BY L. E- EYRES 


Occasional pieces in Greek, Latin 
and English, including satirical 
critiques of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
and Gertrude Stein, and, in verse, 
the famous ‘Absolute | and 
Abitofhell’. 18s net 


30s. net 


THE GARLANDED 
LAMB 
HAZEL THURSTON 


MARGARET IRWIN writes: 

“TI don’t know when I’ve got so 
completely lost in a novel and so 
enjoyed it.” 15s net 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


The Black 
Diaries 


by Peter Singleton-Gates 
& Maurice Girodias 


A LIMITED EDITION OF 2,000 
COPIES 

The story of Roger Casement’s life, 
of the period of history in which 
he was closely involved, his famous 
reports from Africa and South 
America and the ill-starred diaries 
that were used to prevent his 
obtaining a reprieve. It is the 
story of a man of heroic stature 
and high ideals betrayed by a 
guilt-ridden obsession. 


* This. well-edited and presented 
book.’ NEWS CHRONICLE 


Royal 8vo. 80 photographs 
£5.55 net. 


All the Best 
in Japan 
by Sydney Clark 
A wealth of information about life 
in modern Japan including advice 
on currency, transport, accom- 
modation, food, drink, amuse- 
ments and sports. Also a guide to 


Japanese art, architecture, drama 
and festivals. 


8 x 5% illustrated 25s. net. 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
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venturens 
~ Club 


THE ADVENTURERS CLUB-is a new 
and quite different book club for all 
who enjoy travel and real-life adven- 
ture. The books are unbelievably 
better—the same size as the origi- 
nals, all the illustrations, the identi- 
cal text, the coloured jackets, strong 
binding—yet they cost only 5/- 
each. Better still, you can have 
either one book a month or one 
every two months, whichever you 
prefer. This is our first advertising 
campaign since January, when our 
membership lists were heavily over- 
subscribed, so please reply by return 
if you wish to reserve one of the 
limited new vacancies. 


Jungle Mission 
RENE RIESEN 13 illus., 2 maps. 


Vivid description by a French soldier of 
life with the savage Mois of Indo-China, 
and of fighting in the Far East jungles. 
Assigned to win their support against the 
Viet-Minh, he practically became their 
ruler—and tactfully took two wives! 

SEPT. Saying 16s. Club price 5s. 


Beyond the High 
Savannahs 
JAMES WICKENDEN ie illus. 


Five years with the Patamona aborigines of 
S. America. ‘Packed with good observations 
of the land, people, animals and trees... 
direct, clean and invigorating ... a notable 
addition to top-class travel books.’ sPEc- 
TATOR. 

NOV. Club price 5s. 


Lost World of the East 
STEWART WAVELL 33 itus., 


map. The story of a quest for the bizarre, 
the unknown, the colourful and the forbid- 
den, in the depths of the Malayan jungle, 
by a famous broadcaster who has spent his 
life probing the mysteries of this little- 
known edge of a dark continent. 

JAN. Saving 13s. Club price 5s. 


To Live and Kill 
STEFAN GAZEL 14 illus. A tough, 


hair-raising story of Occupied Poland. His 
earliest memories were of looting, raping 
and killing by invading armies. To survive 
he had to kill—and he learned his lesson 
well. ‘Gripping stuff.’ D. TEL. 
OCT. Optional 


Saving 13s. 


Saving 13s. 
Club price 5s, 


Forgotten Islands 
of the South Seas 
BENGT DANIELSSON 


38 photos, 4 maps. The famous Kon-Tiki 
adventurer and his wife found the Mar- 
quesas Islands a paradise of idyllic beauty, 
freedom and abundance—and a hell of 
drunkenness and disease. The stark truth 
about the South Seas fascinatingly told. 
‘Vivid prose, fine photographs.’ D. TELE- 
GRAPH. 

DEC. Optional Saving 13s. Club price 5s. 


‘Enrol here Iam 
os @ your bookseller) 


To: The Adventurers Club 
178-202 Great Portland St., London, W.1. 


OL will join the Adventurers Club, ac- 
cept at least six bi-monthly books, 
(Sept./Noy./Jan./Mar., etc.) and there- 
after give one month’s notice if I wish 
to resign. I will pay Ss. plus Is. p. & p. 
on receipt of each book. 

(0 Also send me the Optional Books (Oct. 
/Dec./Feb., etc.) making one book 
every month at the same price, 


(0 Enclosed is 36s. for six books. OVER- 
SEAS: Please prepay for at least six 
books. L.109 
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* useful and well-documented ”’ 
scholarly, balanced ”’ 


H. S. Dinerstein. 


MUA 


er} remeron ' 


THE ENIGMA OF MENACE 


A deeply felt and controversial 
tudy on the acceptance of 
. “A highly readable 
ttempt to restate the age-old 
problem of good and evil.” 
—Sunday Times. 


= Sir Victor Goddard. 
12s. 6d. net 


WAR AND THE SOVIET 
UNION 


—New Statesman. = 


37s. 6d. net 


OF OuR TIME 


** A brilliantly concise synthesis 
of the factors, military, eco- 


nomic, scientific and cultural, 


= which are shaping or are likely : 
oO shape our lives.” 
—New Statesman 


Fritz Sternberg. 


ATLANTIC BOOKS 


STEVENS & SONS lilillilitz 


BILINGUAL EXHIBITION. 
OF 


Books 
on 


Food & Wine 


IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
EXPOSITION BILINGUE 
DE 


Livres 
de 


Gastronomie 
Oct. 19-Nov. 6 9-6 (Sats. 9-12.30) 


HACHETTE 


THE FRENCH BOOKSHOP 
127 Regent Street W.1 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 


are enabled to SPEAK the words 
yourequireand MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5/- each 


Write to the publishers for list E, 
post free on request 


_E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 


13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


Balzac the European 
E. J. OLIVER 


xe 15]- net 


and of the connection between the two. The author is 


concerned to establish just what is Balzae’s place in 


f 


European literature as a whole. 


The Movement of World| 
Revolution ae 


CHRISTOPHER D AWSON 


Dawson is also concerned with Europe, but differently. He 
studies her cultural and religious shaping since the 
Renaissance and examines the extent of her influence in 


the formation of the far vaster modern world. 


IGNACE LEPP 15]- net 


The author, once a prominent Communist, tells how he 
found in Catholicism the fulfilment, not the detivictiont 


of the sincere and strenuous gropings of Communism. 


SHEED AND WARD 


HIM ISTO) 


The Third Reich: 
First Phase 


Continuing the series of Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, this volume begins in 1934 at the time 
of Hitler’s first meeting with Mussolini, and covers a 
period of nine months during which the German 
Government were faced with the international re- 
percussions of the Rohm purge and the Dollfuss putsch 
and with economic complications connected with foreign | 
exchange and raw materials shortage. 63s. (post 2s. 9d.) 


Working of the __ 
Monetary System | 


A comprehensive survey of the monetary and credit 
system, its effect on both public and private finance, its 
international aspects, the management of ‘the National 
Debt, the history and development of banking and other 


financial institutions. The survey is the work of a com- __ 


mittee appointed in May 1957. 15s. (post ee 


From the Government Bookshops 


or through si bookseller ~ 


A study of the quality of Balzac as a man and as an artist 
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eu or institutions; it is simply ‘a body of people, acting consciously 
or subconsciously together, holding no official posts through which 
_ they exercise their power, but nevertheless exerting great influence 


on national policy’. For Mr. Henry Fairlie, who ought to know, 
for he can claim the credit for first publicizing it in the fashion- 
able usage it has today, the term ‘is necessary and valuable 
only if it helps to describe something specific about the manner 
in which power is exercised in England today’; it is ‘ concerned 
less with the actual exercise of power than with the established 
bodies of opinion which powerfully and not always openly 
influence its exercise ’. And for Mr. Simon Raven, who contributes 
one of the best essays in the book, the Establishment is precisely 
what Webster calls a style of living; as practised at Sandhurst 
it is the attempt to perpetuate social attitudes, of which snobbery, 
arrogance and exclusiveness are the determining features, which 
have long ceased to reflect any significant social function. When 
one has finished reading these essays, one is inclined to feel that 
the only point about the Establishment over which their authors 
would agree is that, whatever else the word may mean, it must 
mean Sir Kenneth Clark and Lord Bridges. (Mr. Fairlie would 
add the Warden of All Souls, but he is a King Charles’s head, of 
a kind which keeps showing up in these essays and gives some of 


‘them an oddly old-fashioned look.) 


Yet, in spite of such disagreements about definition, there are 
certain themes which are common to these essays. If one were to 
try, briefly and dogmatically, to extract a coherent and consistent 
picture from them, the account would run something as follows: 
The United Kingdom is today, in form, a parliamentary de- 
mocracy; but, as Mr. Christopher Hollis shows, Parliament under 
the two-party system has abdicated its functions of government, 
which have reverted entirely into the hands of the executive. But 
under modern conditions it is impossible for Ministers to exercise 
efficiently the vast powers which the State has assumed; Ministers 
are therefore, except in very rare cases; compelled inevitably to 
act on the advice of their permanent Civil Service. But, as Dr. 
Balogh is concerned to show in his long essay, civil servants 
themselves are the product of a system which grossly undervalues 
the virtues of professional knowledge and technical skill, without 
which, today, any rational method of government and administra- 


_tion is impossible. Thus, in fact, the functions of government are 


taken over from Ministers by a highly organized and highly 
centralized directorate of amateurs and dilettantes, who have been 
selected for qualities which are irrelevant to the immensely com- 


plicated tasks they have to perform. Thus what we have, in effect, 


is a form of government by Mandarins. 

The essence of such a system is that the Mandarins are irre- 
sponsible; to make it work it is essential that the governed should 
be conditioned to accept the acts of government which are carried 
out in their name but, effectively, without their consent. This 
function is discharged by the B.B.C., which has taken the place 
of the Church (for God is altogether too unreliable to be depended 
on by a bureaucracy) as the official voice of society. It is also 
necessary to provide for an adequate supply of properly condi- 
tioned and adequately intelligent, though not technically trained, 
recruits for the Mandarin class, whose powers extend beyond the 
Civil Service into the City and the Bank of England, the private 
and nationalized sectors of industry, the armed forces and the 
organs of mass-communication. These recruits are supplied by 
the public schools; but one is surprised that inthis volume 
nothing is said about the part played by the grammar schools and 
universities in the process of recruitment, education, and condi- 
tioning. Equally, it is surprising that no reference is made to the 
Monarchy, for if the B.B.C. is cast in the part of ritual high 
priest to the system, then surely the Monarchy has indisputable 
claims to be its divinity; after all, would Mr. Dimbleby be 
possible without the Queen? 

The picture which emerges is that of a society which has lost 
an empire but still suffers from the hangover of imperial rule; 


_ with a stagnating economy, because real economic power is still 


in the hands of men who sincerely believe that private profit is 
necessarily public good; where power is divorced from responsi- 
bility; which is deeply corrupted by that particularly vicious kind 
of snobbery which does not reflect any genuine form of social 
spect or social usefulness; and where the most important func- 
government are discharged with a kind of conditioned 
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pea (cf. Suez) which is characteristic of all empires in 

No doubt none of the contributors to this volume would agree 
altogether with this depressing composite picture derived from 
their essays; equally, I am sure, there are few people who would 
accept it as an accurate account of what actually happens in our 
society at the present time. Indeed, to many it will seem a travesty 
of the facts. Yet the question still remains whether it is not un- 
comfortably closer to the truth about the way we live now than 
the official version which is propagated daily by politicians, taught 
in the schools and universities, and recommended to us by every 
conceivable means of mass-communication and social pressure. 
This volume of essays, inadequate as it is. in many respects, is 
implicitly an appeal to us to look upon this picture and on that, 
and to choose which we prefer as a portrait of the age through 
which we have to live. As such it is to be welcomed; but it also 
arouses the hope that it is merely a first draft for a critique of 
our present condition which one day will be undertaken with all 
the thoroughness and detail and comprehensiveness which the 
subject demands. As a catch word, the ‘Establishment’ is a 
brilliant journalistic invention which we could hardly do without, 
but if it is to continue to be useful it now needs to be translated 
into terms of serious sociological inquiry. 

GORONWY REES 


Something to be Shot 


Wild Deer. By A. J. de Nahlik. Faber. £3 10s. 


DEER, THE LARGEST wild animals in Britain, are probably more 
numerous with us than they have been for several hundred years, 
despite the spoiling of the countryside that is going on so fast at 
the hands of the new ‘ motorized’ proletariat of the towns, Two 
kinds of deer, the Red deer and the Roe, are native to Great 
Britain; a third, the Fallow deer, though introduced perhaps more 
than a thousand years ago, has been naturalized for so many 
centuries that it is completely at home. A small relation of the 
Red deer, the Sika deer from east Asia, although introduced only 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, is established as a feral 
member of the fauna in many places. Two species of very small 
deer, the Muntjac and the Chinese Water-deer, are also at large 
in parts of the east Midlands. 

Until recently the wild Red deer had long been banished from 
most parts of the country except Exmoor, the Quantocks, and 
Scotland—a few remained elsewhere—and the Roe was confined 
to Scotland and the Lake District, though herds of Red and of 
Fallow deer were kept in many parks. During the disturbances of 
the two world wars many of the park deer escaped and their 
descendants now lead an entirely feral life, and the Roe is at 
present common in many parts of England as the result of impor- 
tations of stock at various times during the last century and a half. 
Deer, however, are very wary creatures and are expert at keeping 
out of sight, so that their presence in any district is often known 
only to naturalists and sportsmen who are skilful in woodcraft. 

The author of this book has collected a large quantity of in- 
formation about the natural history of British deer, and about the 
management of deer for sport, much of it based on his own long 
experience. Although deer are a beautiful ornament to the country- 
side most foresters and farmers look upon them as a destructive 
nuisance, especially where the stock of deer is too large to be 
supported by the natural feed of the area. The author describes 
in detail the kinds of damage done by deer, and suggests that the 
their numbers can be controlled and the natural food supple- 
mented with artificial feeding, so that damage is reduced to an 
acceptable minimum. He points out that by these means a useful 
crop of venison can be taken from a given territory and the exter- 
mination of the animals can be prevented; these results form the 
basic objective of all modern conservation methods designed to 
preserve wild life. 

The antlers of a deer are its crowning glory, and consequently 
many pages of the book are devoted to a description of the growth 
and shape of antlers, and to their variation according to the age 

_and condition of the deer. The growth of new antlers that may 


s 


_ formula of allotted points, the pride of possession in having a good 


tion accounts for some 


weigh as much as twenty pounds duting . a pod: varying fora 
120 to 190 days each year is a most extraordinary biological pro- 
cess; it is difficult to understand how this great strain on their 
physiology can have any survival value to the animals, 

Naturalists will enjoy this book for its deer lore which is 
derived from personal observation both in this country and abroad,. 
but should accept with reservation some of the statements made 
about hormones, vita-_ 
mins, the composition 
of feeding stuffs, and 
other technical matters, 
derived mostly from 
foreign writers — per- 
haps inexpert transla- 


of the oddities, Other 
readers will certainly 
find themselves quite 
out of sympathy with 
the general spirit of the 
book, which regards 
deer as something to be 
shot, and approves as a . 
desirable pastime the 
shooting of deer to ob- 
tain trophies, and not 
primarily to provide 
meat for hungry 
mouths. Although the 
introduction by G. K. 
Whitehead states that 
‘trophy-hunting should 
be of secondary con- 
sideration to the plea- 
sures of the hunt and 
the opportunity of ob- 
serving wild creatures in their natural haunts’ , such readers may 
ask why these pleasures should end in the wanton destruction of a 
very beautiful wild creature. They will no doubt also feel that the 
credit assumed by the proud shooter of a ‘ good head’ should go 
to the animal that produced it, and not to the one that killed it. 
The system of asséssing the value of a head by an elaborate 


score, and the value set upon ‘ perruque’ heads and other deformi- 
ties, will strike such people as merely a puerile expression of 
immaturity on a par with engine-spotting. It is also improbable 
that humanitarians will be pleased with the chapter on ‘ The 
Behaviour of Deer on Being Shot’, though gastronomes will 
appreciate that on ‘ Cooking the Venison + 


One cannot please all the people all the time: sportsmen will 


~ like all of this book, naturalists who do not shoot will like much of 


it, many others will like very little of it. 


L. HARRISON MATTHEWS 


Old World and N ew 


The Hlisabeathans and America 
By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 25s. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORIAN, W. F. Craven, once argued that the 
Southern States still owed their political and. ‘spiritual content to 
their Elizabethan ancestry. 
tion of essays based on his Trevelyan Lectures at Cambridge, 
carries the thesis a stage further, To him the whole North Ameri- 
can seaboard, from Baffin Bay down through New England and 
Virginia, was first cast in an Elizabethan mould. Although much 
of the pioneering work was not done until the reign of James I, 


_Dr. Rowse rightly claims that it was done by Elizabethans, born 


and bred in the late decades of the sixteenth century. 
He has also a secondary theme running through the book: that 


the common heritage of the English and American nations is still 
alive and fundamental, This is ‘the recognizable habits and ruts 


Red deer calf about two days old a 
F ; % From ‘ Wild Deer’ 


~he says, 


Dr. Rowse, in this stimulating collec-— 


Seas eemehs the centuries, ah ways of thought, the 
of phrase, the same hymns sung and prayers used ’. 

- Ultimately the original Elizabethan link was snapped, ris 
‘some of the more radical views of the seventeenth century set sail _ 


_——in the person, for example, of Roger Williams—for the New — 


World. Then the struggle was joined: between the aristocratic, 
hierarchic, Elizabethan order and the ES pppoe egalitarianism 
of the Puritans, This 
conflict, Dr. Rowse 
acutely observes, is a 
governing element 
throughout American 


“own day, 

Some of this is dis- 
cussed in ‘ Pilgrims and — 
Puritans: the Eliza- 
bethan element’, which 

is the best essay in the 
book. Elsewhere Dr. 


ning of Tudor expan- 

~ sion, the role of Eliza- | 
beth I in the subsequent — 
developments, the con- 

' tributions of men like 
Raleigh—a shrewd por- 
trait here — Hakluyt 
and Sir Ferdinando | 


Newfoundland is less © 
successful and seems a 
little out of place in 
this context. But his 
final consideration of 
the return traffic from 
America, in the shape of ideas, and their impact on English litera- 
ture, is a pithy but wide- -ranging survey of a fascinating topic. 
The illustrations are fresh and well chosen and produced; but the 
map of the north-west passage, interesting as it is, might perhaps 
have given place to one more helpful for the earlier chapters. 
These eight essays are presented in Dr, Rowse’s characteristic © 
style and manner, vigorous, racy, argumentative, and, on occasion, 
impatient: in fact, truly Elizabethan. He has about as- much. 
time for the Puritans as had the great queen herself. For him 
they are often comic, twisted fellows, arguing over trivia. But 
at times he recognizes that they were something more than tedious 
dialecticians. Having, in a rollicking passage, dismissed the con- 
troversy between two wordy theologians with the comment: ‘ This 
was the kind of thing that New England delighted in bothering 
its head about’, he goes on to make a just and thoughtful assess- 
ment of the Puritan accomplishment. ‘ Something very strong’, ~ 
“even astringent, was needed to hold together so vast a 


country . . . something which, when it lost the narrowness of its 


early beliefs, retained a distinguishing element—strongly ethical, 


seeing life in terms of obligation and duty rather than pleasure, 
social responsibility and doing good, neighbourliness and goodness, 
Though the theology and belief had gone, the metaphysics broken 
down, the Puritan character remained—the strongest factor in 
survival; for, in history, to survive is what matters’, ; 
Dr. Rowse has indeed read the sermons and unerringly seized: 
hold of the pointed phrase buried somewhere in the windy tract. 
In the same way he has ransacked the writings of explorers, — 
colonizers, chroniclers, forcing the familiar source to yield up the 
unfamiliar and pungent quotation, His reading in the secondary 
writers of the period is also prodigious; and all these, as well as 
the dramatists and poets, are pressed into his service to contribute 
to his lively vision of ane Old World and the New, 
; JOEL HURSTFIELD has 


Two new cer on "archaeology should be noted: Approach to 
_ Archaeology, by Stuart Piggott, Professor of Prehistoric Archae- 


ology in the University of Edinburgh (Black, 15s.) and Early Tudin adh 5 


and Pakistan, by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, in the series ‘Ancient 
Peoples and Places’, general editor Glyn Daniel (Thames and 
Hudson; 25s.). Both books are well illustrated, cae) a 
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history, on into our — 


~ 


Rowse traces the begin- _ 


Gorges. His chapter on | 
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COLLECTED LETTERS 


_ OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 1807-1819 
_ VOLUMES III AND IV__ 

_ Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs 


> 


- 
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HAMLET 


‘The middle instalment of Mr Griggs’s definitive 
edition of Coleridge’s letters brings fully as 
many riches as the first two volumes. . . . already 


_ enough has been published to show that 


these Coleridge Letters will for generations to 

come be one of the great achievements of 

modern literary scholarship.’ THE TIMES 
Illustrated £5 5s net 


THE QUESTION OF 
H. Levin 


The three chapters into which this work is 
divided, Interrogation, Doubt, and Irony, 
correspond to three figures of rhetoric and also 
represent, in Professor Levin’s argument, the 
thesis, antithesis, and Lloro of the play. 

18s net 


ALEXANDER POPE 
The Poetry of Allusion 


Reuben Arthur Brower 


The author shows how Pope makes allusion 
serve not as an end in itself, but to bring the 
reader to a richer and livelier understanding of 
the poetry. In each essay on the principal works 
he tries to help the modern reader to feel the 
presence of Virgil, Horace, and Homer in 
something like the way in which Pope and his 
contemporaries felt it. 35s net (22 OCTOBER) 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 


VOLUME XI Historical Atlas 
and Gazetteer 


Arnold 7. Toynbee and 
Edward D. Myers 


The Gazetteer contains all geographical names 
and expressions in the text of the Study and its 
Abridgement by D. C. Somervell; the Atlas 
consists of 113 pages of specially drawn maps, 
with an Index. (Chatham House) 355 net 


PRINCES AND 


PARLIAMENTS IN 
GERMANY 


FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


_F. L. Carsten 


The author discusses the parliaments of the 
most important principalities—Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, the Palatinate, Hesse, Saxony, 
Jiilich, Berg, Cleves and Mark—from their 
pagras te the cad of the ancien régime, 50s net 


An Outline of the 
Negotiations 
Anthony Nutting 


A short guide to the negotiations which 
have been going on since 1945 between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union on 
measures to control conventional and 
atomic armaments. ‘. . . a valuable, able, 
and frightening little book.” THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 8s 6d net 


[rots 


1921-1929 


Isewac Deutscher 


‘Drawing on the Trotsky archives at Har- 
vard, he has told the story more accurately 
and with fuller detail than ever before. His 
book is compulsory reading for anyone 
interested in the history of Soviet Russia 
and of international Communism. It will be 
highly and deservedly praised.’ A. J. P. 
Taylor in the NEW STATESMAN 
Tilustrated 38s net 


WOoOwy AGinNn G 
UNDER 
SATII, 


Eric C. Hiscock 


‘Mr Hiscock, from the wealth of his experi- 
ence, and his publishers, matching his 
sea-scholarship with their skill in book- 
making, have produced a treatise on ocean 
voyaging in small boats incomparable in the 
range of its survey and the excellence of its 
illustrations,’ THE TIMES 

Illustrated 35s net 
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ESSAYS IN WORLD 
ECONOMICS _ 7.R. Hicks 


The essays included here fall into two groups: 
one concerned with world trade, and the 
relations of the British economy to it (including 
the question of wage inflation) in the years since 
the war; the other with general (and special) 
problems of underdeveloped countries. 21s net 


ECONOMIC 
FLUCTUATIONS IN 
ENGLAND 1700-1800 


T. S. Ashton 


The chronological account of the oscillations of 
prosperity and depression offered in this book is 
based on statistical material and diaries and 
letters of the period. 21s net 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF SCIENTIFIC 
IDEAS TO 1900 


Charles Singer 


This book seeks to present in simple form the 
development of the concept of a material world, 
all parts of which are rationally interrelated. 

It has grown from A Short History of Science 
(published in 1941), but is now extensively 
rewritten, enlarged, and much more fully 
illustrated. Frontispiece, 188 text-figures 35s net 


OVERCENTRALIZATION 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF ECONOMIC 
ADMINISTRATION BASED ON EXPERIENCE 
IN HUNGARIAN LIGHT INDUSTRY 


Janos Kornat 
Translated from the Hungarian by JOHN KNAPP 


Published in Hungary in March 1957, this work 
analyses the methods of economic administration 
in use in Hungarian light industry during 1955 
and 1956. It is probably unique in the economic 
literature on planned economies, as it enables 
Western readers to follow part of a debate among 
economists and economic administrators in a 
Communist controlled country. 

32s 6d net (22 OCTOBER) 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 
1815-1914 Geoffrey Bruun 


In his comprehensive study of a peaceful and 
prosperous era, during which more than forty 
million emigrants left Europe to settle in other 
continents, Professor Bruun has followed the 
adventures of the European peoples overseas 
step by step with those of the Old World 
nations. Home University Library 7s 6d net 
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ALL THE DAY LONG 
A rich story of family 
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tradition, set against a 
background of Cornish 
rural life. 18s 
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Summit Talks, 1935 
Documents in German Foreign Policy 1918-1945. 


Series C. Volume III. The Third Reich: First Phase. 
June 14, 1934—March 31, 1935. H.M.S.O. £3. 


On Marcu 25 AND 26, 1935, Sir John Simon and Mr. Anthony 
Eden (as he then was) visited Berlin for talks with Hitler. This 
was virtually a summit conference; for although Simon was only 
Foreign Secretary, the Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, was 
_ about to retire, and the strongest man in the government, Baldwin, 
concerned himself little in foreign affairs, so that Simon’s authority 
in this field was as great as that of many Prime Ministers. The 
purpose of the talks, in Simon’s view, was not to achieve final 
results, but to permit ‘an investigation of existing possibilities in 
a frank and sincere exchange of views’. Familiar phrases. In the 
concluding minutes of the talks Simon ‘ regretted that it had not 
been possible to do more to arrive at the general understanding 
which both sides desired ’, but he ‘ did not at all regret coming to 
Berlin’, for he was ‘convinced that direct conversations were 
much the best way to a general understanding ’. 

The results of the Simon-Eden visit are known. The plans for 
an eastern European mutual guarantee pact on the model of 
Locarno, the proposal for a pact against aerial aggression linked 
to Locarno, and the prospect for an armaments agreement and 
Germany’s return to the League of Nations (which Britain so 
much desired) were in no way advanced. The one positive result 
was the agreement to open bilateral naval talks with a view to 
Germany’s attending the London Naval Conference for which 
preparations were then being made. But the fact that the visit 
_ took place at all had caused disquiet in France, and when the 
plan for the visit was persisted in despite Germany’s. unilateral 
denunciation of the disarmament clauses of Versailles by the 
reintroduction of conscription on March 16, French disquiet 
turned to dismay. This dismay changed in turn to anger and fear 
when the bilateral naval talks led to the Anglo-German naval 
agreement of June 1935 by which Britain formally agreed to 
Germany’s naval rearmament outside the limits set by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

During the talks, as the German records show, almost nothing 
was said that had not already been said through normal diplo- 
matic channels, Was it then to be supposed that the diplomatic 
skill of the politicians was so much greater than that of the 
professional diplomats that they could reach agreement where 
their experts had failed? Hardly. It is clear that the talks had 
political rather than diplomatic significance. For Hitler the visit 
of leading statesmen of one of the greatest powers conveyed a 
recognition of status that he had sought for two years to obtain, 
and his being able to hold conversations alone with the British 
destroyed the solidarity of Britain, France, Italy, and the Soviet 
Union which had appeared to be forming in the autumn of 1934 
after the Rohm purge and the Dollfuss putsch. For Britain the 
visit was doubtless in part one of inquiry, so that Simon could 
see for himself what manner of man Hitler was (presumably in 
the belief that in two days he could form a more perceptive 
assessment than his ambassador in many months); but its prime 
purpose was to demonstrate to Hitler that the encirclement which 
threatened him need not come to pass if he showed himself ready 
to join the front of solidarity himself. So however much Simon 
and Hitler protested between themselves and to others that the 
talks implied no weakening of Britain’s friendly relations with 
France, the fact of their being held in itself had that effect. 
Whether Simon’s view of Hitler was favourable or otherwise these 
documents cannot show, but the chequered course of British 
policy in the next three years suggests that no decided opinion 
_ was formed. The gainer was Hitler, for French confidence was 
weakened, and Britain’s uncertainty confirmed. 
For the rest, these documents deal with the protracted negotia- 

tions for an eastern Locarno, with the impact of Austria on 
Germany’s relations with Italy, with the arrangements for the 
_ Saar plebiscite of January 1935, and with a miscellany of other 
- pro i ing Danzig, the Schacht New Plan for foreign 
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and the Franco-Italian and Anglo-French talks of January and 
February 1935 respectively. There are many examples of the 
difficulties caused to the German Foreign Ministry by the activi- 
ties of party agents, in Manchuria, in Danzig and in Austria, and 
by the excursions of cronies of Hitler such as Ribbentrop, whom 
the professionals held in such contempt. But at this date the voice 
of the Ministry was still powerful: realpolitische it undoubtedly 
was (‘We were agreed, however, that there was no question of 
rejecting [armament] inspection but that, on the contrary, this 
would have to be opposed by Germany putting forward inspection 
demands that are burdensome to the others’); but at least policy 
was still guided by a rational, if ruthless, assessment of prac- 
ticability and consequence. The first straw in the wind had 
appeared with the appointment to Vienna of Papen, responsible 
to Hitler himself and not to Neurath; but it was the remilitariza- 
tion of the Rhineland in March 1936 which was the turning-point 
not merely in Hitler’s foreign policies, but in the quality of respect 
that he accorded to his professional advisers, whether military or 
diplomatic. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


Visual Philosophy 


Wisdom of the West: a Historical Survey of Western 
Philosophy in its Social and Political Setting 
By Bertrand Russell. Maedonald. £3 3s. 


THIS BOOK IS AN INTRODUCTION to philosophical problems by 
means of a historical account of Western philosophy from Thales 
to Wittgenstein. Bertrand Russell and his editor Paul Foulkes 
have, however, produced a history of a most unusual kind. It is 
handsomely illustrated on every page, so as to become a sort of 
philosophical picture book. The illustrations are of various kinds. 
There are statues, paintings and photographs of the great 
philosophers, and reproductions of the title-pages or central 
passages of their most important books. There are maps and 
pictures of the countries and places where they lived, and, 
in some instances, of the graves where they are buried. There 
are other pictures to illustrate the historical background of their 
work. Thus, on the pages where the last phases of Greek philo- 
sophy are discussed, there is a picture of Roman cavalry and 
another of the Temple of Jupiter at Baalbek. The section on 
Utilitarianism is illustrated by pictures of a pumping-engine and 
of an early textile workshop. There are some finely coloured 
and designed ‘ compositions’ by John Piper which are none the 
less delightful because any philosophical import they may have is 
not altogether obvious. There are scores of coloured diagrams 
to convey by means of what Russell calls ‘ geometrical metaphor ’ 
philosophical ideas ordinarily expressed in words. The spaces 
between these illustrations are occupied by Russell’s text. 

Russell points out that philosophy, unlike, say, botany or 
chemistry, has no universally accepted and defined subject-matter. 
Recognizing, therefore, that any definition must be controversial, 
he is catholic in his choice both of philosophers and of problems. 
Thus he briefly discusses Euclid, Erasmus, and Marx as well as 
the more generally acknowledged philosophers of the academic 
tradition. An examination of the topics he touches on shows that 
he regards the problem of knowledge as central. He has a lively 
appreciation of the interplay of ‘philosophy and the special 
sciences, and shows, for example, how the revival of Pythagorean- 
ism and Platonism in the sixteenth century fostered the great 
astronomical and physical discoveries of the time. He points out, 
too, that philosophers have rightly concerned themselves with 
problems to which the particular sciences cannot give an answer, 
such as the meaning of life and the ends that ought to be pursued. 
Some philosophical problems, he allows, arise from logical or 
linguistic misunderstandings, but the record, as he presents it, 
does not support the view, now widespread, that the history of 
philosophy is nothing but an account of the intellectual follies 
and confusions of mankind. Russell has never been infected by 
the intellectual accidie expressed in Frank Ramsey’s dictum that 
there is nothing to discuss. So he does not adopt a superior 
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The Taming of the Shrew 


The First Folio doesn’t specifically mention what sent Dear Kate down 
the shrewish path, so to speak, but no doubt the fault lay in her father. A 
modern psychiatrist would have quickly discovered that she spent her 
formative years falling over books that her parent had carelessly strewn 
about. Books, like women, are best when housed in elegance. Keep your 
wife unshrewish, and indulgent about your reading habits. Put your books 
in a sturdy Minty bookcase that can grow with your library. Your wife will 
like your Minty bookcase; she’ll approve of its traditional yet always 
contemporary lines; she’]l admire its heavy, sliding glass doors that protect 
your books from dust and herself from dust-fever. Her desire to play 
Hamlet with your library will dissolve into sweet reasonableness—and that 
by St. George & Merrie England, is as you like it. 

You can begin your Shrew Taming with a Minty expanding bookcase 
costing as little as,£10. 1.0.—and on deferred terms, if you wish. 

Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and 
furniture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can*Minty offer 
you such fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty 
showrooms each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for 
any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you.a catalogue and 
particulars of post ordering. Write to Dept. L.9, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High 
Street, Oxford. 
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> even towards those philosophers with whom he greatly 
disagrees. He has modified certain historical judgments which 
marred his earlier writings in this field. He no longer holds up 
Plato as a ‘quisling’. The Republic is not now regarded as a 
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cussion and clarification of certain issues’. Russell once believed 
that Aristotle’s logic was in part a consequence of a failure to 
re distinguish between singular and universal judgments. Now he 
Peg points out that Aristotle did for logic ‘ what Euclid was shortly 
aoe going to do for geometry’. Again, Russell no longer accuses 
es Leibniz of keeping his real views to himself in order not to offend 
: his powerful patrons. Hegel is still condemned, but not with the 
same acerbity. Even the Existentialists, with whom he can have 
little sympathy, are given such credit as seems due to them. 
_ It is surprising how much information and argumentation has 
been got into the three hundred or so pages which make up this 
book. No one with any first-hand knowledge of the history of 
philosophy, or with any sense of the singularity of things, would 
expect more than a series of first approximations in a history of 
. this scope. This is all that Russell claims ot give, yet in spite of 
one or two questionable judgments the result is much more 
satisfactory and concrete than one could have hoped. One reason 
for this is Russell’s own intellectual zest. Another is that he is by 
nature the most un-Marxist thinker imaginable, so that, while he 
{ throughout describes the circumstances within which a philo- 
sophical view was developed, he never confuses these with the 
reasons upon which the view must stand or fall. Russell and his 
editor and designer have written and planned a book which will 
a beneficially exercise the minds and imaginations of all who read 
i it. It should find a place in school and undergraduate libraries 
where students who have not yet studied philosophy can come 
across it. 
H. B, Acton 


Horror Comie 


Devils in Waiting. By Mary Motley. Longmans. 18s. 


THIS BOOK IS UNDOUBTEDLY one for the library list. A well-born: 
Englishwoman married to a Mitfordish French aristocrat and 
soldier remembers the two years in which he was stationed at 
Brazzaville in French Equatorial Africa more than twenty years 
ago, between the wars; she recounts amusingly the ‘ pallid spite- 
fulness ’ of the French officials among whom she lives, has properly 
patriotic emotions in contact with the occasional English official, 
describes ‘heart-warming’ incidents of animal pets, African 
servants and soldiers, and sick children, curdles the blood with 
tales of witchcraft, cannibalism, human sacrifice, even a white 
“Leopard Man’ (French, of course), goes on safari, shows herself 
in an occasionally ludicrous light, writes with humour and a not 
unpleasant style. What more could the constant reader of auto- 
biographical travel books want? 
What is needed is perspective, and this the author strikingly 
fails-to give. A quarter of a century ago, at the time of her 
husband’s tour of duty, the French Congo was, on almost every 
an count, the worst of the French colonies, as it were at the bottom 
__-_—_ of the list both for funds and for administrators. It had practically 
7. har no exploitable natural resources, and the population had been 
_-—-_ ruthlessly killed off in the construction of the Congo-Océan 
ao5), railway and other public works. This year-long massacre had 
destroyed tribal life and put nothing in its place. The disorganized 
survivors were riddled with disease. 
It is quite likely that, in this tropical slum, sorcery—malevolent 
ourished more than it did in other parts of West Africa; 
organized religion, which usually keeps it in check, had been 
destroyed by the holocaust of deaths and the ban, which so many 
__ administrators imposed, on public dancing at any time except 
pees tt (the only time the author heard African drums); and, 
in their despair, the Africans may have called on the forces of 


” evil, since their gods had obviously deserted them. And yet the 
tar, of sorcery, of the stealing of young children, of ritual 
J don’t ring true to my ears; they sound like the irrational 
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_ “totalitarian tract’, but is described as ‘simply a model, for dis- - 


nightmares of unhappy and guilty colonials, the tales which a 
lonely white minority tell one another to justify their presence 
and their lives. Neither Mrs. Motley nor her husband could com- 
municate with the Africans except through pidgin French (the 
Comte de Renéville spoke two Negro languages, but not from that 
area) and seem to have known nothing of native social organiza- 
tion; their contact with Africans was completely with subordinates, 
with real children or with servants treated as children; sometimes 
they are portrayed as nasty and sometimes as sweet, but never as 
responsible adults. In the present state of the relations between 
Africans and Europeans this is not a particularly useful message 
to be conveyed with so much wit and charm. 
GEOFFREY GORER 


Father Knox 


Ronald Knox. By Evelyn Waugh 
In Three Tongues. By Ronald Knox. Edited by L. E. Eyres. 
Both Chapman and Hall. 30s. and 18s. respectively 


RONALD KNOX was ‘brilliant’ in the quintessentially Oxonian 
implication of the word. His serious as well as his more trivial 
writings had a prize-winning flash and ease; and this fidelity 
to the idiom of his youth was shown, with unconscious pathos, in 
the last words he ever spoke. The Oxonian ambience of his 
personality recalls the greater shade of Newman. But although 
each would have agreed that Trinity had ‘never been unkind’ 
to them, and although each followed with agonizing scruples the 
same path from Canterbury to Rome, there were important differ- 
ences between them. Knox was not a speculative thinker; and if 
he was thought of as a leader, it was by grace of a personality 
whose subtlety is revealed to us in Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s biography. 

The revelation, though it is always interesting, is only partial. 
Ronald Knox did not wear his spirituality on his sleeve: yet his 
goodness was more impressive than his brilliance. The brilliance 
was never dimmed, but it shone with a deeper glow. Mr. Waugh 
might have been more critical, by which we do not mean that he 
should have been censorious. But the limitations of Ronald Knox 
were the conditions of his achievements, and these were effective 
because he knew what he could not do, and because he never 


pretended to sentiments which he did not feel. For example he 


was a close friend of Belloc; yet there was, as Mr. Waugh points 
out, ‘ the width of the Church between them’. Knox was content 
to show that English Catholicism is not necessarily exotic, although 
his own Englishry had a pre-1914 flavour which was as endearing 
to some as it was incomprehensible to others. Relieved of the ties 
which bind most of the secular clergy to their Bishop, he was free 
to spend a great deal of his life in country houses where he 
enjoyed the society of patrician converts, But he still responded 
willingly to the flow of invitations to speak or preach or conduct 
retreats. Self-protective he may have been, but he was neither 
snobbish nor self-indulgent. ; 

His gifts as a preacher were remarkable. He could alway 
rise to the special occasion with a lapidary phrase, and hold the 
attention of clergy, undergraduates or school-boys. He could be 
incisive,.when he wished, in controversy, but this was not his 
chosen ground. The effects of his influence were often delayed. 
Never impatient and never importunate, he knew the truth of 
what his predecessor in the Oxford Chaplaincy had said to him; 
‘Remember, undergraduates only last three years’. It was not 
until life had touched them that the spiritual finesse, as distinct 
from the surface brilliance, of Ronald Knox became apparent. 
But it was perhaps only fully apparent to the narrow circle of 
his intimate friends—many of them women. For Ronald Knox, 
as Mr. Waugh paints him for us here, was above all things an 
artist in the private life; and it is the measure of his biographer’s 
achievement that the personality has been recaptured and the 
privacy not unduly disturbed. 

What, then, does the picture add up to? A supremely good, 
but not quite a great man, as the word is commonly understood. 
A master of satire in verse or prose; Let Dons Delight is a unique 
achievement in this genre. A historian of spirituality whose study 
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of religious 
Bremond, if not quite beside him. A translator of the Bible 
whose attempt to render it into ‘timeless English” must abide 
the judgment of posterity, No one has made the Epistles so 
intelligible, but some of Knox’s admirers wished that the ten 


years he gave to the Bible had been given to something else. 
In brief, a man of precocious talent rather than original genius; 


a sensitive and special temperament who was remarkably success- 
ful in winning the respect of men very different in character and 
background; a mind that was content to achieve distinction in 
minor tasks where it might have risked failure in major ones. 
Yet how great that distinction was is proved by Mr. Eyres’s 
collection of Knox’s verse ‘ in three tongues ’. This will inevitably 
have a limited appeal, because few readers possess Knox’s 
acquaintance with the Classics. Mr. Waugh’s biography, so lucid 
in style, balanced in proportion, and careful in restraint, will 
appeal equally to those who knew Ronald Knox and to those who 
would have liked to know him better. 
; RoBeERT SPEAIGHT 


From Caesar to De Gaulle 


France: a Modern History. By Albert Guérard 
Mayflower Publishing Co. £3 10s. 

A Short History of France to the Present Day 
Edited by J. Hampden Jackson. Cambridge. 20s. 


For A FRENCHMAN the past of his country is a matter of practical © 


concern, not just a school subject. For two hundred years France 


has been disturbed by passionate accounts of her story designed 


to define future policy. When it is hard to find even a novelist or 
poet in France who is not politically committed it is no wonder 


that polemical history is taken for granted. The result is a crop - 


of mythologies ranker than those bedevilling most other countries. 
On top of this difficulty facing the modern writer there is a 
significant technical change. In the last twenty years everywhere, 


but especially in France, academic history has paid formal  — 


obeisance to a new kind of approach to the past—in terms of 
society rather than ministries and treaties. All post-war French 
historians are influenced by this, however inadequate their appre- 
ciation of what it involves. 

Mr. Albert Guérard, a very experienced American historian of 
French origin, might be expected to approach his subject with 
understanding and detachment. His aim, he tells us, is to write the 
biography of a nation, ‘not a compromise between the old- 
fashioned chronicle of rulers and the Voltairian history of civiliza- 
tion’. 
criticism of ‘legends’ (i.e. the detritus of polemics) and by dis- 
claiming at the start any intention of writing ‘ integral history ’: 
“I am deliberately reverting to the traditional kind of history... 
how France grew, in territory, in organization, but above all in 
consciousness ’, Thus the preface, a most stimulating little essay. 
The book itself, while free from partisan bias, is less successful. 
Mr. Guérard proves at times allusive, over-clever and long-winded 
—the price of his genuine wit and intelligence. And ‘ integral 
history ’ keeps on intruding, to make the ‘old-fashioned 
chronicle ’ at times rather episodic, | — 

The promise to deal with the territorial expansion of France i is 


- fulfilled. And so also, though less well, is the promise to discuss 


consciousness of unity. The evidence for this is largely literary 


and the author has a good deal to say about literature. But 


consciousness of unity was largely the result of the ‘ organization’ 
referred to by Mr. Guérard and here he does not keep his word. 


Admittedly, when, a third of the way through his book, he 


reaches the Wars of Religion his talent for narrative often carries 


us along very pleasantly. Henry IV, Louis XIV, Dreyfus are well 


served. But Mr. Guérard’s interest in kings and their successors 
is, rightly, unification and he tells us next to nothing about how 


this was accomplished. Baillis, prévots, élus, gouverneurs, in- 


tendants, prefects—the words are sometimes to be found in his 
pages, but we never see the functionary at work. French finance 


is the ae to the expulsion of i Mise in 1453, to the wars 


‘enthusiasm’ deserves a place in the company of in Ty, to eReyeailles, - rs oe repayment of. the: ‘ind - 


He meets the two hazards mentioned above by a sharp - 


1871; yet Mr. Guérard merely has a few sharp aside: 


subject and a map—totally unintelligible—called ‘ France in 1789° Lair 


which shows the regions of the gabelle. After the Revolution the 


civil service was the one great cohesive force in France, but all 


we are told about it is that it was middle-class and later lower — 
middle-class, a development Mr. Guérard deplores but does 
nothing to explain. How was it recruited? 
Above all, what did it do? And so with local government, army, 
navy, foreign service, courts, police: they are mentioned occasion- 
ally in a peripheral way when they should be at the centre of the 


story. How can one write the ‘biography of the nation’ without 


discussing the royal council and the conseil des ministres? France 
was unified by government not politics, by power not glory. 

It would be consoling if we could make good the serious 
deficiencies in Mr. Guérard’s big book by referring to the brief 
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manual edited by Mr. J. Hampden Jackson. To some extent this 
is possible. It has excellent maps, strictly related to the text. 


It blends nicely economic and political history: for instance the 
short account of post-1945 society goes far to explain the rise of 
M. Poujade, even if it does not name him. And, for the ancien 
régime, government is discussed fairly fully. But it must be 
admitted that the book, originally commissioned by the Admiralty, 
is weak on the institutions of modern France, which were doubt- 
less discussed elsewhere in the parent work. Professors Butterfield — 
and Brogan are clear and helpful on French politics from 1789 
onwards: but they don’t say when France acquired a General 
Staff or explain the Garde Mobile. Educational conflicts are fully — 
discussed here and by Mr. Guérard, and they brought many a 
ministry down. But if the relations of government and army had 
been given a page or two we would be better prepared to under- 
stand the behaviour of General de Gaulle in 1940 and the 
appearance of General Massu in 1958. : 
Denys Hay 


a sec e 
Town in Aspiec 
Provincial Pleasures. By Norman Nicholson. Hale. 21s. 


Mr. NICHOLSON HAS LIVED his life in a small industrial town in 
the extreme south-west of Cumberland, which he calls in this book 
Odborough. There is no facet of it he does not know: it is, 
as he admits, ‘by no means imaginary’ yet he describes it so 
minutely and with such loving and unsentimental clarity, that it. 
finally becomes an imaginative creation, and apotheosis of itself. 

Then he peoples this almost platonic Odborough with ‘ invented’ 
characters—types based I should say fairly closely on real people, 


‘among whom the author, as himself, sometimes appears and 


converses (I’m not sure this works). ‘The book has a chapter for 
each month, in which typical activities—the amateur operatics, 
the cricket match—are given a life a little larger than natural. — 


All this may sound a cumbersome and- artificial plan. As it’ t, 


works out, it is not. Mr. Nicholson has hit on a way to give the 
feel and the pulse of the place; the sterling solidarity and the 
haphazardness of its architecture and its inhabitants. The secret 
lies in his prose. To begin with one has a creeping suspicion that 
much more of this excellent writing may become precious. It 
never does, it remains excellent from beginning to end. Mr, 
Nicholson is a good poet, but if I said ‘he writes like a poet’ 

(which is so often the cliché description of soft lush prose) I 
should be gravely insulting him. This is first-rate prose: firm, 
accurate, rhythmical, sensuous and vivid. ‘ Yet the world will 
still need industry, and—if England is not to become one lubberly _ 


suburb, like a great, fat, neutered cat—it will still need its __ 


industrial towns’. Of course, Odborough is a small town, hardly 
more than a village, and comprehensible even to people from 
away. What Mr. Nicholson’s account lacks, perhaps, is a sense of 
the immediate chaotic present wheré it is easiest to buy wine, 
at the chemist’s shop. The town is offered to us in an aspic state 
of just having-been rather than of being, but it is certainly none 
the worse for that. The line drawings by B. Biro are more: than 
merely ee oe are positively Boos 
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rs Big readership in the universi... hullo! Hullo, hullo, hullo! Hull... oh, well... 


Brr-brrr!..Brr-brrr!.. 


Hullo. Hullo. Hull... oh, is that you, young Stephen? 
Yes! Who is it? Father’s not... 
Psst . . . “The Observer”. 
The .. . the disturber? 
“THE OB-SER-VER!” 
Minerva? ... Sorry. The line’s a bit faint and crackly. 


THE OBSERVER... 


Don’t tell me you’ve changed our password! 
Oh! Oh—Sir Julian! I say did you get my letter? 
I did, Stephen. Obviously. And most unsettling it was. Now I’m hanged if 
I know what to do... 
Oh. I mean I'm awfully sorry. It’s not your fault, of course. 


No! Nor yours. Still, the awkward fact remains that my preposterous, 
deluded, self-willed .. . that my brother James has been sending your 
innocent mamma clandestine messages through the, er, Agony Column... & 


... Of the Observer. And he still is, Sir Julian! Did you see last week's? 
Frightful rot. I mean somebody's simply got to do something about it. 


So you thought you’d fight him? Hm... Pistols for two, carriage 
in attendance under the dank black elms. . . James squirming on the 
wet grass while the surgeons probe for a bullet in his left calf. I must 
say, it’s rather a pleasing picture. 


Well you see I thought ...I mean... 


I'll tell you what Steve, let’s do it! The more I think about it, more I 
like it. We can’t exactly slaughter him, I suppose, but we might teach him 
a lesson. He’s a poor shot. You’re almost as big as your father now— 
_ look enormous in the grey light of dawn. Terrifying! Who’s your second? 
Somebody large and silent, I’d suggest. 


Well I did ask my cousin Peter, but he just laughed. He’s nineteen. 
But of course if he knew you were... : 


Right. Good. You rope in Peter. I'll work out the details and ring you 
again tomorrow—same time? Right. Must stop now. Got a Tribunal 

to chair in twenty minutes. Leave the weapons to me... And Steve, mind 

. —don’t overdo it. No false moustaches. 


Oh no! No honestly. Peter wouldn't like that, he’s terribly dignified. 
I say Sir Julian, afterwards, couldn’t we get it sort of reported, sort of 
mysteriously, “I am informed that two Gentlemen in Surrey...” that kind 
of thing? ...In the Observer, maybe? Peter says it’s the only paper he knows 
that isn’t either all tripe or half fossilised. 


Plain-spoken fellow, this Peter! Not that he’s totally wrong. 


No. 5 in our dramatic serial story “The Observer and Mrs. X”. Next Week THE VERDICT IS YOURS! 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Swings and Roundabouts 


To COVER THE ELECTION, the B.B.C. made its 
biggest technical effort yet—fifty-seven cameras, 
a dozen reporters, live items from a score of 
places. Presiding over all sat 
Richard Dimbleby, completely 
in his element, voluble, cheer- 
ful, tireless, as excited as a boy 
who has been given an enor- 
mous new model railway. A 
slimmer Dimbleby, it seemed, 
unless it is just that he has 
changed his tailor. Close by 
him, in a vast studio replete 
with teleprinters, wall charts, 
score-boards and an electronic 
brain, sat David Butler ‘ whose 
standing as a psephologist ’ (to 
quote Radio Times) ‘ has prac- 
tically made ‘him Britain’s 


“Mister [Election”’; and 
Robert - McKenzie, _ bland, 
cautious author of British 


Political Parties. 

* Mister Election the pseph- 
ologist’’ (to play Happy Fami- 
lies) started the ball rolling by 
boasting that, with the aid of 
his slide-rules and electronic 
computer, he would accurately 
predict the result of the entire 
election after only fifty min- 
utes, on the basis of the half- 
dozen constituency results that 
would be available by then. 
His fifty minutes up, he 


hedged. An hour later he committed himself to 
the view that ‘ the Conservatives would be home 


by a very short nose’. Well, without the benefit 


Lady Sarah _Fitzalan Howard, winner of the Harringay 
Spurs, jumping during the ‘Horse of the Year Show’, 
televised from the Empire Pool, Wembley, last week 


of electronics, and with the exercise of only 
moderate powers of mental arithmetic, I did— 
and I am sure you did—and most certainly Mr. 
McKenzie did—very much better than that. A 
pseudopsephologist: we too can chuck about 
our ps’s. 

Meanwhile the whole astonishing circus un- 
folded itself. Here was a booing, cheering crowd 


Results of the General Election being televised from the B.B.C. studios at Lime Grove, 
London, on October 8. At the table are David Butler (extreme left), Richard Dimbleby, and 
Robert McKenzie (second from right): on Mr. Dimbleby’s left is Miss Lee Samuels, and at 
the right Mr. McKenzie’s assistant, I. Ascher. In front of the table are television monitor 


sets for the use of the team 


outside a palladian town-hall. Here was Mr. 
Morgan Phillips radiating quiet confidence (for- 
getting, apparently, that polling was over and 
he could let his confidence-muscles go) 
and promising a clear Labour victory. 
Here was yet another mayor (of one sex 
or the other) seemingly unable to read 
out a simple list of names and numbers 
without stumbling or, for that matter, to 
speak either the Queen’s or any other 
English. Here was ‘ Mister Election’ pop- 
ping in and out with a blurted interpola- 
tion, obvious or inaccurate. Here was Mr. 


Ex-boxer Dom Volante (centre, foreground) training young 
boxers aboard the liner ‘ Britannic ’: in ‘It Happened to Me’ 
on October 6 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


McKenzie, always shrewd and sensible. Here was 
Lord Hailsham, when all was over bar the 
shouting, refusing to predict a tory victory: ‘I 
leave that to the experts’. Here, almost simul- 
taneously, was Mr: Gaitskell conceding defeat 
with the greatest dignity and lack of bitterness. 
And here was ‘ Mister Election’? announcing that 
“I still stick to my original estimate of a Con- 
servative majority of 105 to 
110’. Some nose. 

But above all, here was Mr. 


Dimbleby. This remarkable 
evening was his evening. His 
ridiculous little thumb-nail 


glosses for instance — ‘ Now 
here is a result from York, 
where Dick .Turpin rode to. 
And here is one from Win- 
chester, one-time capital of 
England’: thoroughly com- 
monplace and yet perfectly 
acceptable. I confess to having 
in my time been mildly anti- 
Dimbleby. But when after a 
good night’s sleep — well, a 
night’s sleep—well, a night, 
anyway—I switched on at 
eight a.m. to see him still 
there, after only a four-hour 
recess, in another smashing 
suit, as cheerful, relaxed, and 
pleased about everything as 
ever, I realized what his real 
value is. He is a Tower of 
Strength; and to Towers of 
Strength much may be for- 
given. 

From swings to round- 
abouts. More than once the 
commentator described the 
‘Horse of the Year Show’ as ‘exciting and 
spectacular’. It isn’t. One must admit to being 
pretty dubious about the cult of the horse 
currently: only too much of it is a middle- 
class snobbery based on the false syllogism 
that ‘some gentlefolk ride horses, therefore all 
who ride horses are gentlefolk’. But even on 
these terms the ‘Horse of the Year Show” is 
somewhat trite and ungainly. The style of rid- 
ing makes even the horses look ugly: they are 
so short-reined\that their chins are pulled in 
like chess-knights and they rock about as if 
they had just escaped-from a merry-go-round. 
Nor can any sport in which 
performances are marked 
purely negatively—the failure 
to knock down a hurdle—be 
really ‘exciting’ as I feel the 
term. One is excited about 
surprising achievements, not 
absences of failures. And 
sometimes a bar is hit a most 
tremendous clonk and stays 
put, while at others a light 
touch puts it over. It is one 
of the very few sports of which 
one feels that the existing rules 
and practices are inadequate. 

Four model ‘Eye on Re- 
search’ programmes were re- 
peated on October 5-8. 
admirably indicated to the 
layman the complexities that — 
underlie apparently simple 
problems—a machine the size 
of a house for example that 
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Scene from A Glimpse of the Sea on October 10, with (left to. right) Jill 
Bennett as Penelope Belford, Paul Daneman as Tony Belford, and Margaret 
Anderson as Jean Milton 


still comes short of the human larynx. ‘It Hap- 
pened to Me’ (October 6) was first-rate enter- 
tainment: it was especially good to hear Dom 
Volante, once a flyweight champion, now a 
P.T. instructor, explaining ‘ Well, as I told the 
bishop, it’s good for the boottocks and liver’. 
HILARY CORKE 


DRAMA 
Mr. Willis Hall 


THE DAUNTING FACT about Willis Hall is that, 
in his early thirties, he is the author of over 
eighty plays. It is no encouragement to a critic 
to know that this vast backlog of work is hover- 
ing in the wings, ready at any time to emerge 
and make him eat the rash words he applied to 
Mr. Hall on the strength of a fragment of his 
total output. If I choose to stick my neck out in 
this way it is because Mr. Hall seems one of the 
chief hopes for British television drama; and 
because there appears to be a yawning disparity 
between the best and the worst in his writing. 
Afternoon for Antigone, which the B.B.C. 
presented in June last year, left me with a 
decidedly low opinion of it: as a reworking of 
Greek legend the play emitted a pretentious 
creak, and at no point did the be- 
haviour of the shadowy heroine 
suggest that the author had any 
understanding of female reaction to 
crisis. There was nothing in this over- 
written and self-conscious piece to 
prepare one for the unforced natural- 
ism and detailed observation of The 
Long and the Short and the Tall. 
We are now two-thirds of the way 
through a trilogy of seaside plays by 
Mr. Hall which are being trans- 
mitted at the conspicuously under- 
privileged time of Saturday evening. 
Last Day in Dreamland, the first of 
these, confirmed belief in the author 
as—at the lowest estimate—an Eng- 
lish equivalent of Chayefsky; like 
The Long and the Short it hada 
male cast and, again like the army 
play, it displayed an exciting gift for 
turning the argot of an occupational 
group into energetic, rich-textured 
dialogue. The group in this case con- 
sisted of employees at an amusements 
arcade—loafers and drifters who re- 
turned with every tripper season, 


— 


THE* LISTENER 


finding among the pin- 
tables and prize china 
dogs an identity they 
could not preserve in 
society at large. The 
atmosphere of the play 
was Chekhoyian, but it 
communicated itself in- 
directly -through the 
characters’ way of work- 
ing, discussing the fall- 
off in trade, and looking 
towards another winter 
of unemployment in a 
dead resort town. 

In A Glimpse of the 
Sea (October 10), the 
second play in the tril- 
ogy, we find Mr. Hall 
departing from his 
natural range and turn- 
ing out a conversation 
piece as gangling and 
awkward as Afternoon 
for Antigone. ‘ Willis 
Hall can be relied upon 
to tackle his subject 
obliquely ’, commented 
Radio Times snidely; and 
one can but agree. The whole gesture of the play 
is self-congratulatory; it sets out to make the 
audience admire the author for the profundities 
and novelties he has extracted from a situa- 
tion of studied banality. 

The setting is a chintzy seaside guest house 
where an errant husband is enjoying three days 
of stolen pleasure with a girl from the office. 
Or so it appears. The wife’s predatory intrusion 
into this off-season idyll affords the pretext for 
laying bare the three characters singly and in 
pairs so as to prove that there is more to the 
affair than a cardboard suitcase and a remorse- 
ful attack of post coitum triste. 

The wife leads off with a cycle of anger, 
understated pathos, and ominous detachment 
which is so palpably laid on with a trowel that 
one rebels against accepting it as genuine. First 
round to Mr. Hall. Far from being genuine it is 
a performance the husband knows all too well. 
Played once by the dramatist, the trick has its 
effect; but Mr. Hall continues to play it, hold- 
ing his characters at arm’s length and allowing 
them to speak only at one remove from direct 
expression so that the speaker is at the mercy 
of whichever of the other characters is a jump 
ahead. Queueing up for the’ position of attack 


Victor Rietti (left) as Professor Toti, Erik Chitty as Cinquemani, and Ellen 
Pollock as Marianna in Pirandello’s Against the Stream on October 11 
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keeps the action revolving in ‘a brisk circle; to 
diversify it, the author indulges in arbitrary 
invention. He reverses the roles of wife and 
mistress,\| making one young and skittish, the 
other staid and over thirty. 

None of this would matter if there were life 
in the characters and understanding for their 
situation. But the characters converse in wooden 
dialogue interspersed with heavy set speeches, 
and their means of confronting the situation is 
to return repeatedly to defining it, as if the 
dramatist were constantly going back to the 
beginning to remind himself of his subject. 

Jill Bennett was powerless to assemble the 
dismembered fragments of the wife’s part into a 
coherent performance, but there were isolated 
passages that released her into cascades of 
destructive fantasy, leaving her dull companions, 
dully played by Margaret Anderson and Paul 
Daneman, far behind. 

Retitled Against the Stream, Pirandello’s 
Pensaci, Giacomino (October 11) presented 
Victor Rietti both as translator and as the 
central figure, the benevolent Professor Toti. 
I had no knowledge of this play before seeing 
John Warrington’s production, but if Mr. 
Rietti’s version sticks closely to the original it 
must be one of the least characteristic of Piran- 
dello’s works. The tell-tale masks were per- 
functorily slipped on in the first scene: here 
was Toti the buffoon schoolmaster; here Toti 
the warm-hearted factotum. But subsequently 
we went tobogganing happily downhill with a 
simple tale of village gossip and the old man’s 
efforts to recapture a lover for the girl-wife he 
had married as a legatee of his pension. Senti- 
mental comedy of the conflict of youth and 
age, and the spectacle of Mr. Rietti presiding 
over the show like an avuncular Punch and 
Judy man, conspired to give the production 
its endearing character. 

Anyone who has not yet caught up with 
Lindsay Hardy’s serial A Mask for Alexis may 
still find that the last two episodes exert a vice- 
like grip. I am continually amazed at the power 
of thrillers to make puppet figures and pre- 
posterous events, for half an hour a week, the 
most important things in the world. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The Personal Terror 


Mr. JAMES HANLEY’s Gobbet (Third, October 
6) was a terrifying piece about a man who 

employs his dwarf son as a dummy 
% in a ventriloquist’s act and who is 
+ finally compelled to kill the son on 
. the stage. Half the audience laughs, 
thinking the killing is not real, and 
the other half screams with the 
realization that it is. The killing 
comes as a climax to an evening when 
the man is called to the bedside of 
his dying wife. The piece contained 
a terrible scene in the hospital where 
the couple find no meaning to their 
existence and no explanation for the 
horror of their son. Both of them 
have hedged with alcohol against the 
tragedy of their lives and against 
the hopeless task of reconciling them- 
selves to their son. 

Mr. Hanley called the son Antaeus, 
who, as far as I can ascertain, was 
the giant son of Poseidon and Earth 
and who compelled Hercules to kill 
him. Mr. Hanley makes him into a 
figure compelling killing but his 
Antaeus is killed by the father and 
not by Hercules. He was brilliantly 
played by Patrick Magee, whose 
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In the County of Durham, ‘Tailors-tartan’ is the dialect name of the * Your family’s comfort 


for Insurance 


familiar Daddy-long-Legs, an insect easily recognised by its long and happiness depend so 
fragile legs. much on your earnings. A 
“Yorkshire Insurance” is equally familiar to many thousands bees income is the 
\ of satisfied policy-holders throughout the world. Ifyouare notalready they wil v7 en 
‘ one of them, the “Yorkshire” will be pleased to give you the same if anything happens to you. 
help with all your insurance problems. The “‘Modern Protection’’ 
Being an old established Company, yet progressing with new Life Policy can provide this 
ideas, it provides all types of modern insurance* and an excellent tax-free income for as little 
Executor and Trustee service. It will be to your advantage to get in as £5 a year. 


touch with our local Branch Manager right away. 


The YORKSHIRE Insurance Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


Obediently 


yours.... 


at a finger touch 


An Anglepoise lamp is so easy to use. Just a finger-touch 
angles the light: and there it stays, poised. 
An Anglepoise lamp is so useful for a multitude of purposes: 
in the house, in the office, in industry. 
An Anglepoise lamp is anyone’s in green, red or yellow: 
in cream, cream and gold mottled or black. From 94/8d. 

e An Anglepoise lamp can be bought at all electrical shops. 
Or send for booklet 10 if you want a look first. 
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Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd. of Redditch, Worcs, 
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haa, The Gente “ie is 
n the public and it is only at the end 
I horror i is made known. The listener 


= 


hich i is one of radio’s great strengths. © 


talking to his dwarf through a door. 
erheard talking to his secret, and the — 


‘om the rest of the world. When he goes 
hospital and the dwarf is discovered 
- grotesquely about the ward, one is made 
his anguish. ‘ 
was not a bright ao piece but it was 
iel or miserable for the sake of being so. 
did it fail to communicate in the hands of 
d McWhinnie who produced it. Mr. 
y handles" the dialogue of sound broad- 
ing so well that Mr. McWhinnie had no 
= "Sina ged effects. Miss hy Pestriote 


roam Tepsoi? s Art For Art’s Sake 
October 8) was a splendid satire on the 
n which a teenager with a passable singing 
is picked up by an ean manager 
schooled into a rock ’n’ roll king. James 
ey was Arthur le the singer, who is~ 
through the fantastic grooming process 
ich includes having his hair died bright 


ey The singing training was the best part - 


nity of an opera a to me that 
more sexy’ arid to rehearse his moan and 
is wobble. Art’s career is well launched with 
e fans and sham publicity, but it runs 
ound when he holds steadfastly to his love 
his old girl friend and announces that he 
every, intention of doing his national 
service. The piece ended with the agents slipping 
ti a children’s choral concert to Pick up a 

“new victim. © 
BAS This theme has been Beolaient before, but Mr. . 
Jepson, and Bryan Izzard who produced the 
__ play, made full use of sound to illustrate it. 

Mr. B. D. Chapman’s Orbiter X (Light) a 
ce ship serial on Monday evenings, is dis 
inting. It makes use of the fact that radio 
smit one’s imagination beyond the moon 
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a, en untered in any number of thrillers. In spite 
of the fact that radio can cope with the 
10val of man to outer space, surprisingly 
istic tase been written in this field that dis- 
any real imagination. Now that manned © 
are nearly possible, the frontier first. 
d by G. Wells has been surpassed 


- excellence, on the other ‘hand, of ‘Robes 
he ee Sailor, produced by Donald 

ie, which was justifiably repeated — 
5), reminds one that radio can 
past and that in this field too 
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on the _ secret by the eavesdropping _ 


s thus made to share his conspiracy to 


‘situations are tiresomely similar to those — 


y more than play at cops and robbers in 


a ‘tion, who did not spexk ais Sind of jargon’ Suey 


by lesser specialists within the law, to scare the 
-non-initiate. In a voice full of character and 


i - authority, he went on to point out that in the 
_ Middle Ages the same basic architectural prin- 
ciples went to the building of a barn and a 


_ cathedral. And so today a new set of principles 
could be applied, with a sense of variety of 
_ purpose—sacred, secular, civic or private. 
Described by Graeme Shankland, who inter- 
viewed him on October 6 in the Third Pro- 


y Mr. Hanley lets the listener hear» gramme [see page 620], as an architect who 


brought ‘grace to the inevitable’, Mies van 
der Rohe certainly brought clarity. to the ex- 
position of his ideas. His lifetime’s search has 
been for a new grammar of architecture that 
can be used by everybody, ‘a grammar in which 
“to speak prose well’. Poetry can only occur— 
when it occurs. Of about the same age as 
Stravinsky, Mies van der Rohe seemed to me 
to share that anti-romantic mystique (one might 
almost call it) of supply-and-demand, of treat- 
ing his craft as a commodity. And I wonder if 
in both cases the result is not so much a new 
classicism as a new protest in a not quite 
classical disguise. 
There was still a good deal of unclassical, 
_ pioneering ardour in the master’s voice when 
“he talked about the beauty of his eminently 
available materials—glass, steel, bronze; even 
more so when he got on to his pet notion of 
the glass house. The function of a house is not 
understood, he implied, until you can live 
surrounded by the changing colours of nature 
from dawn till dark, with only raw silk curtains 
to shut out surrounding human nature. This 
seemed to me to bespeak quite a romantic notion 
of an unlimited supply of nature for surround- 


< _ing glass houses. 


The speaker had just received the Gold Medal 
of the RJI.B.A.—‘the highest architectural 
honour this country can bestow’. But I can 
think of a higher honour: a commission to 
design a new building—not a glass house, per- 
haps; and ‘movie palasts’ are in dwindling 
demand. But a theatre? A National Theatre in 
glass and bronze? Paid for by pittances out of 
television commercials? It is only three cen- 
turies since the theatre shut out nature and day- 
light. And since drama is always dictated by 
the nature of its site, a new one, a glass theatre, 
might change the whole dramatic idea. 

To any but Bronté addicts (I am not one) a 


_ programme of fifty-five minutes devoted to | 


_ Emily’s poems might seem in advance like forty 
too many. But thanks to Ian Watt’s commen- 
tary, which was penetrating and- persuasive, 
- without over-estimating the value of the poems 
“we were offered, ‘The Poetry of Gondal’ 
(October 7, Third) emerged as a quite absorbing 
- study in the development of a temperament. I 
mean temperament in terms of poetry, since 
genuine poems are never a personal document, 
even if personal experience provides the pretext. 
- So instead of approaching her verse as a sort 

of emotional diary (which is the usual way), 
this programme was a salutary reminder (for 
more than its context) that the poems were in 
fact based on imaginative experience. They were 
a part of Gondal, the weird Gothic-Ruritanian 
world which she and Anne had built in child- 
hood. It persisted into later years. But if, as 
‘Professor Watt pointed out, Emily never out- 
grew Gondal, it was because Gondal grew with 


more =a! of Robert Bolt’s” her, and changed deeply in the process. Given 


this context, both the juvenile and the maturer 
_ poems took on more meaning. And. ‘this pro- 


conviction and reticent force. | 
5 Penden Calling Europe’ (October 7, Hi 
was a compact survey of the crowded car 
the B.B.C. European - Service, from its | 
twenty-one years ago in the pangs of Munic Se 
Naturally it concentrated on the early years 
when radio played a more vital part in human 
affairs than ever before or since. To cover so _ 
extraordinary a record it could dispense with 
back-slapping or big drums. And there was \ 
plenty of individual detail; there were even 
tactful hints at departmental inner stresses, fl 
‘relationships brought to breaking-point’. But 
somehow the period brings back its pressures 
along with it; and that, more than anything 
else, must explain why listening to this pro- 
gramme, though not unrewarding, was certainly 
a duty. 


e° 


Davin Pavun 
MUS!C 
; Swiss Music of this Century 


FRANK MarTIN, a Swiss musician living in _ 
another musically indeterminate country, 
Holland, was,‘ with Honegger, a Swiss com- 
poser accepted as one of the young Parisian Six 
in the nineteen-twenties, the chief exhibit last 
week at a moment when attention was centred © 
in our country on Swiss art and life. It was a . 
very impressive work by Martin that was given 
on the Third Programme (Monday, October 5) 
by the B.B.C. Orchestra and Chorus under the 
great Swiss conductor (memories of him going 
back to the early Diaghilev seasons here), 
Ernest Ansermet. This was Martin’s three-act 
opera The Tempest, a long work which 
demanded much of a listener deprived of the 
sight of it on a stage. It is, however, vivid music 


in parts and one was carried fairly easily from 


point to point. It is a big canvas that Martin 
attempts to fill with appropriate music, and to 
judge it adequately needs more than the sound - 
of the music alone. 

Not for the first time, in listening to a 
Shakespearian opera, one was up against the 
problem of recalling only as much of Shake- 
speare as the composer wanted, which in, every 
case is much less than one remembers oneself. 
The one question one must never ask is: Why 
add music to what is already sufficient unto 
itself, for instance The Tempest? The reason 
why one never (explicitly) asks that question is 
that one realizes how great must be the tempta- 
tion for a composer to connect his music with 
such a work. Martin starts with an evocative 
overture and throughout the opera his orchestral 
music is stimulating. His Miranda, in this 
instance a very expert singer (Elsie Morison) 
sounded a highly sophisticated girl rather than 
the innocent creature of the play; and the fault 
was not hers but the composer’s. Again, the 
Caliban, ably sung by Martin Lawrence, was 
merely silly, awakening no sympathy as does 
Shakespeare’ $ poor monster. 

It was, in fact, and not unexpectedly, the 
more subtle shades of expression and emotion 
that failed to get through without visual aid, 
for all that the music was often stirring and 
emotionally moving. But there were too many 
and too long stretches of music, of itself 
interesting but too distantly connected with the 
subject to register more than a passing sensation 
of entertainment that had nothing to do with 
the matter in hand. 

Two days later on the Home Service the 
first of this season’s B.B.C. Symphony Concerts 
gathered in another Swiss work, not by a living 
composer but by one whose fame, like that of 
Frank Martin, went far beyond the confines 
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i his country. “Honegger’s Cantate de Noal ie tunes pai all I on as regards reeds was | 


baritone solo (John Noble), mixed chorus, 


children’s choir, organ and orchestra is an 


anthology that inevitably reminds one of 
Vaughan Williams’s Hodie because it springs 


from a similar idea of a selection of texts 


grouped around Christmastide with its atten- 
dant carols and legends. There the similarity 


ends; Vaughan Williams’s gloss is simple and 


direct, Honegger’s complex and richer. It is a 
most attractive work and it was admirably dis- 
played under the direction of Ernest Ansermet. 
As far as I could gather from the announce- 
ment, Latin, French, and German were used, 
or perhaps it was only music from those sources 
that was incorporated in the texture of the work. 
One heard snippets of French and German 


Ludwig Spohr 


IF ONE WERE to ask what 
composer of the early nine- 
teenth century was most representative of his 
age and received the reply ‘Spohr’, one would 
be not a little taken aback. For most people 
Spohr is rather a hazy figure lurking some- 
where in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, remembered perhaps by his Nonet 
and, at the most, by one of his symphonies or 
concertos. Yet Spohr is an unjustly under- 
estimated composer whose music provides a 
link between .Mozart’s on the one side and 
that. of Chopin, Weber, and Wagner on the 
other. One might go even further and say that 
in his music may be detected all the principal 
features of German romantic music in the 
nineteenth century. 


Spohr is a true romantic in that his life was. 


as variegated as his music. Received with acclaim 
throughout Europe, eulogized 
showered with gifts from enthusiastic admirers, 
celebrated as one of the greatest violin virtuosos 
and conductors of his day (he played his own 
Concertante for two violins with Paganini in 


Rome in 1815), he travelled widely, from St. 
_ Petersburg to London, and enjoyed the friend- | 
ship of the leading thinkers and musicians of 
. the time. His compositions include seventeen 


concertos, thirty-three string quartets, nine 
symphonies, four oratorios and ten operas. It 
is the operas, 
representative of Spohr’s contribution to Roman- 
ticism. Of special interest are Faust (1816) and 
Fessonda (1823), the former on account of its 
essentially romantic ingredients which clearly 
influenced Weber’s Der Freischiitz (1821) 
(indeed, Weber conducted its premiére at Prague 
in 1816), the latter by its subtle modulations, its 
upward resolving appoggiaturas, its Tristan- 
esque languor, and its chromatic harmonies. 
Faust, which owes nothing to Goethe, being 
taken from the legend of Faust’s Leben und 
Hollenfahrt, is the epitome of romantic con- 


fusion. Its chief weakness is the absurd libretto — 


(by Spohr himself); a Victorian critic (J. Wrey 
Mould) described it as ‘ altogether a jumble. The 
incidents are forced and artificial. Faust has no 
distinctive character; the, two women are pure 


abstractions; and Mephistopheles, in spite of — 


his soliloquies, is utterly incomprehensible’. 
However, apart from these minor shortcomings, 
Faust is a striking work, particularly effective 
being the witches’ scene at the beginning of 


in the press, 


_ perhaps, which are the most” 


English and I would have been glad to know, 


so as to be able to congratulate, the translator. — 


At the end of the week (Saturday, Third 
Programme) we were switched from Switzer- 
land to America,.a concert by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein who came on to the platform some 
thirteen minutes after the advertised time of 


s 


the function and was warmly applauded. After | 


that, once the two Anthems had been disposed 
of, things went swimmingly, as the orchestra 
got their teeth into Samuel Barber’s always 
agreeable and stimulating short Second Essay 
for Orchestra, a brilliant performance of an 
ideal show-piece for a visiting orchestra to dis- 
play. Doubtless Charles Ives’s The Unanswered 
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Act II, which obviously served as the inspiration 
for the episode in the Wolf’s Glen in the 
Freischiitz, a cathedral scene during which an 
organ plays behind the stage accompanying an 
invisible chorus, and the passages for a stage” 
band. Making use of spoken dialogue (which 
Spohr replaced by recitatives when he revised 
it in 1852), Faust shows all the essentials 
of Spohr’s music: its preoccupation with 
chromaticism, its Teutonic double’ thirds, its 
virile rhythms, its easy modulations foreshadow- 
ing Schubert and Schumann, and its effortless 
counterpoint in the manner of Handel or 
Mozart. Fessonda is virtually a repetition of 
Faust (indeed, repetitiveness is one of Spohr’s 
principal failings). save only that there is an 
enrichment of the harmony, a sense of nostalgia 
in the prolonged suspensions, later characteristic 
of Wagner, and a sense of sureness in the 


writing which betrays the hand of a composer 


confident of his own abilities. By his use of 
thematic reminiscences (which are not developed 
in the manner of Wagner’s leitmotivs), his vivid 


_orchestration and his harmonic expression, 


Spohr may be regarded as one of the main 
founders of German romantic opera. ~ 

An essential feature of Spohr’s instrumental 
music is the element of virtuosity which appears 
not only in the solo compositions but also in 
the orchestral and chamber pieces. One of the 
problems of the romantic composers was to find 
a substitute for sonata-form, and Spohr, like 
Weber and Berlioz, found an answer in pro- 
gramme music in which a solo instrument 


“sometimes predominates. Of particular interest 


is Spohr’s Eighth Violin Concerto in A minor 
in Form einer Gesangs-Szene, which makes 
ample use of recitative (passages for solo violin 
either of a virtuoso or expressive character), and 
consists of a number of consecutive move- 
ments loosely strung together, the unifying 
factor being the solo violin. 

Similarly, his Fourth Symphony (Die Weihe 
der Téne) was based on a poem by his friend 
Karl Pfeiffer which could either be printed or 
read aloud at the performance. Among his other 
works in the symphonic field may be men- 
tioned. the ‘ Historische’ Symphony No. 6), 
each movement of which illustrates a different 


_ musical period, the Irdisches und Géttliches in 


Menschenleben for double orchestra, and Die 
Fahreszeiten (No. 9). 
There remain the oratorios and the chamber 


ae ae 


Bernstein ther Sea to play the eis ae in 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in G (K. 453), thus 
leaving the orchestra without a conductor on 


the rostrum, a risky proceeding but promptly — 
treated with the utmost ease and effectiveness. - 
- Bernstein’s performance was fluent and viva- = 


cious, lacking in depth, missing the inner poetic _ 
content of the work (especially that of the slow 


_movement) but providing instead something _ 


very neat and taut and very American. It was 
a remarkable exhibition of efficiency on the part 
both of the orchestra, who accompanied with 
admirable skill and discretion, and of the soloist. 
ScoTT GODDARD 


,=@ 


Programmes commemorating the centenary of Spohr’s death will A broadasieat 116 p.m. on October 19, 9.45 p.m. 
on the 20th, 11.6 p.m. on the 21st, noon on the 22nd, 4.0 p.m. on the 23rd, and 9.25 a.m. on the 24th (all Home) 


music. Chief among the four oratorios are The 
Last fudgement and The Fall of Babylon which 
Spohr wrote for the Norwich Festival in 1842. 
In style his oratorios owe much to Handel and _ 
Mozart, but as in the case of Handel, they are _ 
essentially dramatic and differ little from the _ 
operas in form or content. It is. surprising that. 
Spohr should have been criticized in his day 
for ‘ giving to the voice Passages to execute that 
are only fit for instruments’; his writing seems 
well suited for the voice, the only difficulty lying 

in the continual modulations and enharmonic 
changes; but as these, for the most part, follow 
logically and smoothly, one may only assume 
that the nineteenth-century chorister panicked 
at the unaccustomed ea of SO_ goed 
accidentals. 

Spohr’s contribution to chamber music was 
considerable. In’ addition to the thirty-three 
string quartets, he also composed a number of 
works for piano and other instruments. Out- 
standing are the double quartets for two groups © 
employed antiphonally, which are treated with 
great skill and contrapuntal ingenuity, Reference 
has already been made to the presence of_ the 
element of virtuosity and this is much in evi- 
dence in the piano chamber works; for example * 
in the Quintet for piano and wind, Op. 52, the — 
writing for wind is unadventurous and the piano 
dominates completely. One again notices recita- 
tive and a sense of improvisation, particularly | 
in the slow movements in which Spohr excelled. 
The Octet in E minor is a curiosity in that the — 
slow movement employs the well-known theme — 
of Handel’s so-called ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’. — 
Looking through the pages of Spohr’s chamber ~ 
works, one is impressed by the originality of 
much of his music which abounds in uneven 
phrases, unusual intervals and ape 
rhythmic complexities and moments of great 
beauty. af 

Spohr is essentially a romantic in that he 


faces both ways. To play or listen to his music ‘ 


is a bewildering experience; from the serenity 
of Mozart, one is whisked on a century to Bizet, * ip 


‘from Beethoven to Wagner, from Handel to 7 


Chopin, and all in the space of a few bars. (It _ 1 
is characteristic of Spohr both that he cham- — 
pioned the-cause of Wagner and that he con 
demned the late Beethoven quartets.) To liste 
to Spohr is to experience the evolution of 
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Ask yourself, as tomorrow morning you unfold 
your morning paper: is this the right paper for the 
man I wish to be? 

No newspaper is quite like any other. Men are of 
all sorts, and so are the newspapers that are written 
for them. There are pompous papers for pompous 
people, superficial papers for superficial people. 

The Guardian is a lively paper for lively-minded 
people. 

It steers a steady course between sensationalism on 
the one hand and stuffiness on the other. It is reverent 
where reverence is due, but thumbs its nose when 
nose-thumbing is the only eloquent gesture. 

If you are proud of your own intelligent attitude to 
life, you should take a paper you are proud to read. 


GUARDIAN 


‘An Insignificant 
New Bi-Monthly’ 


—“Strangler”’ Cownofski 
Neumanian View of Insanity 


“This is...a strangely insignificant bi-monthly”, writes “Strangler” 
Cownofski of Alfred E. Neuman’s MAD MAGAZINE (Shake, 
Rattle & Roll, 1/6) in an article on The Psychoanalytical Meaning 
of Satyriasis in ““Backward’’. “The author knows that he has failed 
to discover anything new...I believe... that his magazine is 
a major disservice to man’s study of himself... It is the least 
serious but most expressive attempt that I have read to plagiarize 
Freudian thought”. 


Mad Magazine — every 2 months — 1/6 


HIGHEST QUALITY ART PRINTS 


FAMOUS 
MASTERS 


for only 


Canafetto Piazza Soh Marco. each 


fom BRITAIN’S FIRST PICTURE CLUB 


Recently formed by Mrs. Erna Fiehl, with the object of bringing to 
discerning Art lovers all the pleasures of possessing famous paintings 
reproduced by the finest Swiss colour gravure process AT A FRACTION 
OF THE NORMAL PUBLISHED PRICE. 


The First Picture Club saves you as much as 75% on current shop prices 
and guarantees you large size prints (Ave. 22 x 18 ins.) each faithfully 
recording the depth and colour of the original. 


Celebrated Masters 


represented in the first year’s 
selection of TWELVE prints, give 
the widest variety of paintings 
from the Old Masters to the 
Impressionists and Modern~ 
Schools, and include 


CANALETTO 
MONET 
CONSTABLE 
RENOIR 
PISSARRO 
MANET 
DEGAS & BRAQUE fa ee 
Constable Cottage in the Cornfield. 
A Unique Personal Selection Scheme enables you to choose just TWO 
of the TWELVE prints for 1959 at 15/- each, plus 2/6d. non-recurring 
membership subscription. YOU BENEFIT EVEN MORE from the 
sliding price scale designed to encourage members who may like to live 
with a different painting every month. The exclusive CLUB FRAMING 
SERVICE can save you up to £2 on each print framed. The ‘Manifold’ 


frame, attractively finished with LINEN slip and white surround, is 
designed to interchange SIX of this year’s selection. 


Please send Illustrated brochure to :— | 


r 
| PICTURE Gulp aro 


/ 22 NEW BOND ST., 4228555 ee 
LONDON, W.1. eRe es 


- 
. 
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Gardening 


ALREADY IT IS TIME to make the first sowing 


of sweet peas to have those fine flowers next. 
June and July. It is important to grow them 


as cool as you can. I always like to sow the 
seed in small seed boxes and pot them off 
singly at the end of the year. 

What about varieties? The specialists have 
their own favourites, but just in case you do 


_ not know them, here are half a dozen of the 


best: Swan Lake, Air Warden, John Ness, 
Piccadilly, Mrs. R. Bolton, and Geranium Pink. 
Take the first chance to get their growing 


quarters ready. I like to dig two spits deep, 


breaking up the bottom trench and adding at 
least two layers of manure. They like that, and 
no matter whether the season is wet or dry the 
roots will find plenty of moisture. Always leave 


__ the surface as rough as you can; do not attempt 
to break the clods and get a fine surface at this 


stage: make the weather do that for you. 
Never overcrowd or coddle them: they will 
stand several degrees of frost. Do not over- 
water in the boxes or pots. . 

Bulbs are now uppermost in almost every- 
body’s mind, and if there is one easy way of 
making a beautiful show in the garden over the 


most difficult time of the year it is with bulbs. _ 


Always be guided by the size of the bulb when 
you plant. Snowdrops and crocus should be 
about two inches down, daffodils four to six 


Bridge Forum 


By 
~ Mrs. R. F. CoRwEN and Riess 
Oldroyd of Leeds,and London 
peecnatonal players Mr. L. Tarlo and Mr. R. 
Swimer, took part in the third bidding match, 
broadcast on Network Three on October 11. 


Both pairs did extremely well in a tied match: 
a further hand was set, outside thesbroadcast 


period, to determine the tie and this went in - 
favour of the men by the narrowest of Possible 


margins. 

The main problem on the first hand was not 
to get too high on two strong hands with no 
real fit. These were the hands. Game All, Dealer 


West. 4 
WEST EAST 

oF eae ‘ &4AK764 

¥AQ ¥ K 109 43 

@AQJ9865 @ None 

&KQ & 8 6 3 


Both pairs avoided the main danger without 
finding the very best solution. 
5 


WEST EAST 
(Mrs. Oldroyd) (Mrs. Corwen) - 

2D 2 Sp 

Pegg BN ede: 

3.Sp*. 3 Niele 

4H No Bid 


Four Spades scored a maximum ten, Five 
Diamonds eight, and Four Hearts and Three ~ 


HAROLD. FRANKLIN 


-No Trumps seven. 


Eat 


By nies STREETER 


inches, and tulips about the same, although 
tulips are sometimes better a little deeper still, 


especially the very late ones. Hyacinths are the ~ 


\ 


Sweet pea ‘ Mrs. R. Bolton’ 


East passed Four Hearts 
because West might have been obliged to give a 
false preference with three Hearts and two 
Spades, from a reluctance to support Hearts with 


_three cards. 
WEST ; EAST 
(Tarlo) ~ (Swimer) 
2D Z SD 
Son 3 DB) a) 18! 
3 Sp 4H 
No Bid 


Again, it proved difficult to determine which 
was the more playable suit. 


The problem on the second hand was to . get 


high enough on comparatively limited values. 


~ Game All. Dealer West. 


WEST EAST 
&AKJ42 4096 
y 4 WATS 
@AQ7. #102 - 
&0963 &KI874 
Both pairs were equal to the task. 
WEST EAST — 
(Mrs, Oldroyd) (Mrs. Corwen) 
1 Sp 7a 
‘ 3-Clae 3 Sp 
“4D 4H 
6 No Bid 


Sp Wf 
. and 


“ womtipadgh we Nc ~a > 5 ie 


- oe he ee 
Planting Sweet Peas. and Bulbs | ee 


4 


exception: 


shape and _ size. 


because the two suits were sulci, good, 7 


J 


Do not aim at too formal planting—unless “ity 
is in beds, where you must be guided by the | 
With daffodils, in say the 
shrubbery, take out a handful of bulbs and 
scatter them as though you were broadcasting | 
seed. If you are planting in the grass and 1 you 
want drifts, leave a sizeable Piece of grass — 
between each drift or variety. 

Get all the bulbs that you want for forcing 
potted up or boxed. One is often told to cover 
over these forcing bulbs-in the frames to a depth — 
of four to six inches with peat or ashes, but I — 
have found it easier, and better, to stand them 
in a cold frame and cover the ‘lights with any 
sort of covering material—just to keep them 
dark. That gives one so much more control, 
and the moment they start to grow they are 
visible. Under a heavy mulch they have often 
made two or three inches of drawn growth, 


they like to have their nose up so 
that the spike can form well above ground. - 


3 


: 


which is weakening. With hyacinths, an inverted — 


pot over the bulb is a good thing: 
damping. Remember always to keep them cold — 
and do not attempt any forcing or unnatural 


conditions until the bulbs are well rooted. Some- — 
times one sees the roots coming through the 


bottom of the boxes: let them alone, do not rub — 
them off, they will gradually turn brown and 
fall away on their own.—Home Service ) 


al 


Expert Bidding Contests—Ill ie a 


and TERENCE REESE cts 


WEST EAST ‘ 
(Tarlo) (Swimer) 

1 Sp 2 Clan 

37D 3 Sp 

4 Cl 4H 

4 Sp_ 5 Sp 

6 Cl No Bid 


~ It had been the original intention to award a 


higher mark for Six Spades which was Protected — 


against an original diamond lead. “However, 
while that scored when North opened a diamond | 


from the King, it failed if he held the King and © 


‘led anything else. If North held the King and 


it saves — 


South failed to lead a diamond, however, rr ah 


Clubs would succeed in the absence of a ruff. 


-It was felt to be so closely balanced that both 


contracts were awarded ten and game contracts 


- in a black suit scored three, 


In a subsequent discussion Mrs. Corwen asked 
whether it was a sound principle always to make 
a forcing response with as many as sixteen — 
points when partner opened the bidding. As — 
illustration she gave the following hand, partner — 


having opened One Heart (or One Spade): es 


4Q5 04 @AKI86 %&AQ1094 — 


¥ 


~ 
- 
. 


Was there a greater danger in forcing oa af 
risking to go too far, or in not forcing and being _ 


unable to ‘catch up’? The general feeling w: 


that it was a mistake to have a firm rule, but that ae 


this hand would be best treated with a force 


ie Ly: 


OCTOBER 15 1959 
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‘A SILENT TRUMPET’ 
By PODALIRIUS 


Advertising is lies. We all know that now, and a few 
politicians know it better than the rest of us. No wonder 
that committees are always being set up to plumb the 
depths of advertising mendacity, or that their soundings 
are widely publicised. Why, even this column is, I under- 
stand, the harbinger of an advertisement, and so might be 
worth investigating for unBritish leanings. Meanwhile, it 
should certainly be taken with a large pinch of salt. 


No pinches of salt, though, for politics, which is not a — 


business but an art—the art of the possible. Art is, we all 
recognise, always crammed with as much truth as can 
be got into it. Young artists—and therefore presumably 
young politicians—starve, while cramming, in attics. 
Whether they starve in them because they tell the truth 
Or vice versa one is never sure. 

Art, that cornucopia of truth, is, however, but one 
element in our definition of politics. The other element, 
“of the possible,” does carry undertones. Not “of the 
desirable ” or “the ideal,’ but of the merely possible. 

Well, to get down to earth, certain politicians do keep 
telling us that the NHS drug bill is too high; it simply 
lines the pockets of the wicked drug manufacturers, to 
whose advertising most of the trouble is due. Less publi- 
cised than this wholesome expression of opinion is the 
recently announced fact that in 1957/58 the average hos- 
pital bed cost £22 per week, and that to this sum drug 
costs contributed 14s. 9d. 

The. final report of the Hinchcliffe Committee on pre- 
scribing costs speaks of “the totally inadequate publicity 
given to the remarkable saving in life, improvement in 
health, increase in efficiency, and saving on expensive 
institutional treatment which all stem from, among other 
things, the use of new drugs.” Will that same vocal hand- 
ful of politicians now tellingly publicise them? You may 
ask why the drug manufacturers, those adepts at advertis- 
ing and publicity, have not already done so. Good taste 
apart, could they perhaps, being in the thick of the battle 
for new drugs, have felt that some victories are so clear 
they need no trumpets? And why, in any case, waste 
breath blowing on a trumpet while others publicise their 
view that all one’s notes are false, Oh, do pass that salt, 
somebody. 

* ve * 

Well played, Podalirius ! The notes, from your trumpet 
at least, ring out clear and true. Newly discovered drugs 
are certainly working wonders. But luckily for most of us 
there is seldom the need to call on them for our general 
good health—even though our present-day diet can easily 
lack nutrients vital to our well-being. For we can make up 
common nutritional deficiencies simply and _ pleasantly 
with Bemax. Why Bemax? Because it’s stabilized wheat 
germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supple- 
ment known to man. It contains high concentration of the 
B-complex, approximately 27°/, protein (as much as lean 
beef) and generous amounts of iron. Try sprinkling a little 
Bemax on your fruit or breakfast cereal each day. You 
can get it from chemists. 

THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of 
selected Podalirius articles is now available in booklet 
form. Write to the address below for your free copy. 


_ Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Limited, Upper Mall. London, W.6. 
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“Your zood 
health!’ 
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MARTELL 


COGNAC BRANDY 


AT ITS BEST 


Perfect for entertaining 


‘THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 


The SKIPTON 


— 


SKIPTON PAID-UP SHARES REMAIN AT 
Income tax on interest is paid by the Society. 
Invest any amount from 5’- to £5,000 by 
bankers order, by post or through any of the 
Skipton Agencies throughout the country. 


Easy withdrawal facilities. 
ASSETS EXCEED £15,500,000. RESERVES £930,000 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET—“SAVING AND EARNING” 


Building Soctety csz..ss 
HEAD OFFICE: HIGH STREET, SKIPTON 
DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


£ 


SERIES 


The Capture 
of Quebec 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


*A thorough appreciation of the most 
successful amphibious operation in British 
history until the Normandy landings . 

He handles his materials with great sureness 
of touch.’—THE LISTENER 


Brilliant . . . pocket size... 
never needs a new battery! 


ACCULUX TORCH| 


The handiest, most practical torch ever. When 
in need of recharging the Acculux can be 
plugged into any mains socket and will then 
give brilliant light indefinitely. 

Compact, lightweight and economical, the Acculux 
is more than just a torch—special accessories 
convert it to, amongst other things: 


@ An illuminated magnifier for Engineers, 
stamp collectors, etc. 


PRICE 
42’- 
@ A Map reading light for motorists. 
@ A Flash Gun for the photographer. 


If you experience difficulty in obtaining these products write to: 


CHILTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS LTD., HUNGERFORD, BERKS. 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


Trafalgar 


OLIVER WARNER 


‘Enables even the most non-naval of readers 
to appreciate not only the actual battle 
itself but the brilliance of the strategy 
which led up to it.’—THE TIMES 


35 illustrations 
KKK 

Horses in Golour 
Text by DORIAN WILLIAMS 
A lively Introduction and Commentaries 
by the well-known B.B.C. commentator 
further enhances the twenty-four colour 


photographs of the horse in all its roles. 
A Batsford Colour Book 12s 6d 


B:A:T-S-F-O-R:D 


21s ee 
A gracious welcome 


to your guests 


18/- bottle 9/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 36/- 


Transatlantic Cruise Liner 


sé , ‘ “a 
oss Dhadta 


(20,260Gross tons) 


NEW REGULAR SERVICE 
December 1959 - April 1960 


'870' 
/ RECEIVER 


You can enjoy news and entertainment from the world—wherever you may live— 
with this compact Eddystone receiver. It is a fine example of first-class 
workmanship, traditional with the name ,of Eddystone. 


SWANS dos [OURS 


ests. i920 


- 


WINTER HOLIDAYS THE SWANWAY 


_ to 
: F band id & T | cabi 
Madeira 1 Sel arlene Oe Sapte WINTER SPORTS 
Aaa * cine aEeet axes, % Lightweight, easy to install. 8 DAYS from £23.19.0 
Casablanca } aterdstioaa vals. % Suitable for any climate. | 10 DAYS from £26. 6.0 


%& Robust construction. 
%* First-class workmanship. 


% Operates on A.C. or D.C. mains. 
% Dual voltage ranges esky: 200/250. 


from Southampton every 12 days 
From the moment you step aboard, 
our sole concern is for your com- 
fort and enjoyment and we believe 
we have thought of everything— 
relax and enjoy yourself. 


SAMUI LY 
Travel on ~>Winter% 
a big ship 


15 DAYS from £32. 3.6. 


ALSO SWISS HOUSE PARTY HOLIDAY. Something 
really new and unique, includes Ski Instruction, 
Hire of Equipment, Entertainment Programme, etc, 


OVER 600 HOLIDAYS in 50 different resorts await 
your choice. 


—the set for YOU 


Please contact your local Eddystone supplier or the manufacturers: 


FILM SHOWS and talks on ski resorts, equipment, 
clothing, etc., by a Swiss Ski Expert, are given 


5 STRATTON & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 31] 


every Thursday. Admission free. Tickets from 
our office, ; 
WINTER SUNSHINE 
an 4 re PARIS 5 DAYS £13.14.0 
NICE 8 DAYS £28. 1.0 — 
ITALY 8 DAYS £34.66 — 
‘ WELCOMES YOU SPAIN 'SDAYS £4117.0 
3 TANGIER 8 DAYS £57.16.0— 
Apply any SEES Travel Agent or Today the splendours of the gorgeous PORTUGAL 15 DAYS £53. 2.0 ao 
' East may be visited and enjoyed amid CANARY ; be 
modern comforts. Travel in India is ISLANDS 15 DAYS £82.18. 6 dy 
28 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1I. easy, efficient and cool, for air con- SOUTH AFRICA 51DAYS 294 gns. ra 
Telephone: REGENT 4l4I ditioned airliners, railways, and hotels’ EAST AFRICA 15 DAYS 294 gns. 
‘ Cc dgbe chia WEST INDIES 18DAYS 290gns. — 
ada oe * are at your service. Come and see INDIA. 16 DAYS 387 gns. _ 
To Can by Q.S.S. ARKADIA newest ancient land. 


Only some of the many Winter Sunshine suggestions, ¥ 


Apply for free copy of our 48 page Illustrated Be 
Booklet ‘‘Winter Sport.and Winter Sunshine.” y 
Over 1,000 Holidays throughout the World. +, 
260 (SW) Tottenham Court Road — 
(Oxford Street end) London, W.1 
Tel. : MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) and local. 
Members Assocn. a. rege’ Travel 4 


Next sailings: 
TOct. 17, Nov. 30 


From Southampton 
LONDON to QUEBEC 
Accommodation available 
First Class and Tourist 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries 
available on request from your Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 
28 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. TRA 1718 


Brihadesvara Tempie, Tanjore 


What about . 
ped tomatoes? You can do these under — 
grill, putting a knob of butter or margarine 
1 the egg to baste it while it cooks. Or you 
try bacon with fried sliced apple, Have 
you had chipolata sausages with savoury drop 
scones? The scones are made with batter, 
J with chopped parsley, and dropped 
o the fat in which the sausages were ig 
: + those ~ families who like high tea, 
celery and cheese flan with tee 
s, or hard-boiled eggs stuffed with 
ned smoked haddock. With this you might 


eggs “cooked in- 


a salad made of boiled rice garnished with 

_ choppe vegetables and a French dressing. 

“Now a suggestion for an easily prepared 

? lunch for the family: 

; covered with layers of tomatoes, cheese and 

breadcrumbs, and baked in the oven, or thick 

\Sheghpened soup followed by sausage-meat pasty, 
and then apples stewed with raisins and a pinch 
of mixed spices. 

___If you are slimming, here are two high-pro- 
~ tein and low-calorie hot dishes: braised lamb’s 
liver garnished with whole sliced orange (spinach 
_ makes a good accompaniment to this dish); you 
‘could follow it with water biscuits covered with 

cheese and chopped celéry. Second: smoked 
haddock with poached egg (baked bananas are 

_ delicious with this). After that you could have 

: fresh fruit and cottage cheese or baked pears. 

Here are some general suggestions for main 

eels, First, soups: 


— 


aes SOME BREAKFAST DISHES. _ 


cod fillets, © 


potato soup with parsley; 
French onion soup served with grated cheese-. 


By MARGARET RYAN 


ae sliced toasted French bread. For main 


dishes I suggest: cabbage leaves stuffed with 
rice, minced meat, and onion, simmered in 
tomato sauce, or braised lamb’s tongues, with a 
sour-sweet sauce made with tomatoes and raisins. 
For puddings you could try apple pudding 


made in a basin lined first with a thick layer 
of brown sugar and then baked in the oven, or 
compote of oranges with caramel. For this you 
make an ordinary sugar caramel, crush it up 
fine with a rolling | pin, and sprinkle it on the 
oranges in syrup.— Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


VERA TRAILL (page 605): has recently 
returned from spending two months in 
Russia; translator of Vera Panova’s, The 
-Span of the Year and René Clair’s Reflec- 
tions on the Cinema 

NorMan S. Marsu (page 611): Lecturer in 
Law, Oxford University; Secretary- 
General, International Commission of 
Jurists, The Hague, 1956-58 

Harry LEVIN (page 613): Professor of Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, Harvard 
University; author of The Broken Column 
—a study in Romantic Hellenism, Fames 
Foyce—a critical introduction, Toward 
Stendhal, Toward Balzac, The Overreacher 
—a study of Christopher Marlowe, etc. 

FRANCIS WATSON (page 617): in India from 
1938-46; director of the visual arts depart- 
ment, British Council, 1947-49; author of 
Art Lies Bleeding, Dawson of Penn; Daniel 
Defoe, Talking of Gandhiyi, etc. 

GRAEME SHANKLAND (page 620): Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; architect and planner in the archi- 
tects’ department, London County Council 


D. STAFFORD-CLARK (page 624): Director of 
the York Clinic at Guy’s Hospital; con- 
tributor to Emergencies in Medical Prac- 
tice and Taylor’s Medical Furisprudence, etc. 

Max GLUCKMAN (page 637): Professor of 
Anthropology, Manchester University; 
author of Custom and Conflict in Africa 

Jor~t HuRsSTFIELD (page 642): Reader in 
Modern History, University College, Lon- 
don; author of The Queen’s Wards 

P. A. REYNOLDS (page 645): Wilson Pro- 
fessor of International Politics, University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth 

H. B. AcTon (page 647): Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Bedford College, London Univer- 
sity; author of The Illusion of the Epoch: 
Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophical Creed 

Denys Hay (page 648): Professor of Medie- 
val History, Edinburgh University; joint 
editor, English Historical Review; author 
of The Anglica Historia of Polydore Ver- 
gil, Europe: the emergence of an idea, etc. 

Patric DICKINSON (page 648): poet; author 
of The Sailing Race, A Round of. Golf 
Courses, The Stone in the Midst, etc. 


FS Crossword No. 1,533. 


Full Board. By UtdeU 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s. and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, October 22. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

them should be addressed to the Editor of THz LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

5 tL. sone” Sresewent. ? in - left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
. Editor’s decision is final, 
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‘ 


Each clue contains a word or group of words suggesting the 
light, which is also hidden in anagram form, starting at the 
beginning or ending at the end of a word. 

From the word so defined, the vowels A, E, I, O, U, and 
YY are removed, leaving in each case four consonants which 
.are entered im order om the chess-board on the square 
proper to the piece named and three consecutive moves 
appropriate to it, assuming that no other piece is on the 
board: i.e., there is no castling, and pawns move only on 
their own file. 

Each square is eventually used for the same letter by 

Ps ee Pieces. White Q.R. is the only piece which passes 
over any square, and the light for Black QR. is to 
be-entered in reverse. 
ple: ‘ Word such as Pluto or Fido, used in many 
crosswords ’, moe give Acronym, of which CRNM would be 


entered in the diagram. 
zr CLUES—WHITE 
aR. After repudiation of his party’s policy, he still 

pays astonishing lip-service to its shibboleths (8) 

Q@.Kt. Refrain from sleeping under beech trees (6) 

Q.B. The worm to land inexperienced fish (7) 

a. The damage caused by the tidal wave dispirited all 
observers (7) 

K. Push back the current at Watersmeet (6) 

K.B. Colossal! Stupendous!! Gigantic!!! it must be 
C. B. de M. (7) 

K.Kt. The witness will state that the accused was not 
there (6) 

K.R. | Ir is a risk to wean a young cow too soon (5) 

Q.B.P. Lord * * * * is a dreary relic of feudalism (6) 

Q.Kt.P. ee rer off his overcoat and leapt to her rescue 

Q.B.P. Feminine support won the Democratic day! (8) 

Q.P. Perhaps Scots do suffer from chilblains (6) 

K.P. Take a gentle stroll and admire Nature’s handi- 


work 
Soot is aR mnemonic for this flower (8) 
-KKt.P. Botch wiih secret ink (6) 


susie — KUR.P, Grim seizure by a fabled wolf (7) 


BLACK 
qQ.R: (Reverse) Covetousness breaks up City ideals (8) 
Q@. Kt. Sketch and set the dateline (9) 
Q.B. Visit the Dome and tour‘ the city (7) 
Qa. Undress, for Corporations and similar bodies (7) 
K,. Cloaks with space to move in (7) 
K.B. Lithe dancer with: timbrel (6) 
K.Kt. Stripped and rubefied (7) 
K.R. Tailless bird in murky surroundings (6) 
Q.R.P. Owner of stately home needs employment (7) 
@.Kt.P. I call this new fashion the Silhouette line (7) 
Q@.B.P. Drown to the sad music of an Indian tune (8) 
QP. ya periods, housewives go off on a sales jaunt 

) 

KP. Feed bran to farmyard fowls (6) 
K.B:P, After the disturbances, resumption of work soon 


steps up production (6) 

K.Kt.P. Kohl is used to shade the eyelids and spenasd 
to keep the skin supple’ (6) 

K.R.P. Plunge into Sedge Mere (7) 


Solution of No. 1,53! 


NOTES 
The. title is an anagram of 
The eight unclued mames are towns on the Leyantine 


Visit TO THE LEVANT. 


Coast. Reading clockwise from a to b gives MIDDLE EAST, 
SYRIA, LEBANON, ISRAEL; anticlockwise from a to c MEDI- 
TERRANEAN SEA COAST. 


Ast prize: G. S, Halse (Rugeley); 2nd prize: J. A. 


Muir (Glasgow); 3rd prize: H. Walsham (London, 
S.E.27 


Note: 15 Across: RUSKLINISM is allowed as an alternative 
to RUSKINESE 


Get a Degree 
hy Home-Study 


} and thereby Improve your status and 
your prospects. You can obtain a London 
University Degree in Arts, Science, Econom- 

ja ics, Law or Divinity. without residence at 
the University. Wolsey Hall (founded in 
1894) will prepare you for the necessary 


examinations at moderate fees: 15,000 
Successes at London University Exams. 
-from 1947. Many men and women teachers 


who occupy responsible positions to-day do 
5 so because they graduated “in their spare 
time with the help of Wolsey Hall. Why not 
follow their example? Write for Prospectus 
(mention exam.) to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 


_ C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FESI<-} 


~ WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


: CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


NER 


ii pe 


WRITE YouR WAY. =| 
TO A SECOND INCOME 


You can turn your pen to profit 
by spare-time writing. Take the | 
short cut to writing success—take _ 
professional advice, instead of 


Founder: WM. BRiGGs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


@ U.C.C. prepares students for General Certificate of Education (London, floundering on your own by trial BS 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), London University Entrance and error, rejection and dejection. | 
requirements and External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., The London School of Journal- | | 


B.Mus.), Bar (Parts I and IL), A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Civil Service, 
and many other examinations. The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 
Trust with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate. fees: instalments. 
Free re-preparation in the event of failure. Private Study Courses are 
available in Sociology, Languages (including Russian), Economies, be, 


* Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Regetate 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


ism shows you, by personal postal 
coaching, how to eee into Pale 
de 


fr 


Be a Master 
of English 


Picture one it would mean £6 you to hate 
a mastery of English—to be able to express 
yourself fluently and. attractively, interest 
others in your ideas, widen your interests, and 
avoid embarrassing mistakes in speech and 
writing. 
Good English gives you confidence; increases 
- your professional and’ social standing. It 
ensures that you make the right. impression. — 
improve your English in the spare minutes 
of the day—the fascinating > RI. way..**The |, 
best investment J] ever made,” many students 
say. The moderate fee brings this unique 
Course within the reach of all. 


Write today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
2/391M), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for interest- 
ing free prospectus, “‘Word Mastery.” There is 
no obligation. © . 


ox 


# SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION } 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL’ SERVICE § 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General ile peal of Education and Prelim, 
Lv exams,: for’ B.Sc.Econ,., LL.B., etc., ex- 
“ ‘ternal “Bee teen Degrees! for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
caduihacy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management: for I.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc.; 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam,) — 
_ courses in business subjects 
MORE THAN 250;000- EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. ~ ~ 
Write today for prospectus; sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or .subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


See METROPOLITAN COLLEGE fF 
| s a ST. ALBANS 


er cal! 30, seen Victoria Street, London, E.C. re 
LIVE—with a paint-brush! 


Oils and watercolours—I. C.S. will 


train you in both! Personal in- 
struction in your own time... 
practical, experienced instruction 
that saves years of wasted effort. 
LC.S. ‘Pleasure from Painting’ 
Courseisnot expensive. Will repay 
you amply! FREE Winsor and 
Newton set when you start! 


Apply for details to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Intertext House (Dept. DP4) 
Parkgate Road. London, S.W.11 


ce <7 


Oct. 21st—GEORGE IV AS PATRON AND 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twytord Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


‘Anna Zinkeisen has very generously 


tal courses - | 
Article Writing, 
Radio and 'T.V 


is far and away ‘be easiest, of - all working journ 
‘shorthands to learn, to write and to at teaching. . 
read; the reason is nee it uses the 
ordinary letters of the. alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every. word in. 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are | 
guaranteed to be able to Jearn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours). without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, L 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L.60) Hills Road, Cambridge 


permitted five of her magnificent 
fo be 


you a level of vaso oeades ate 
unghtslgies elucwned he 


paintings and drawings 


reproduced as Christmas cards to 


be sold on behalf of the Imperial 
Illustrated 


Cancer Research Fund. 


JOURNALISM oo art 


419 Hertford. Street, 
_ Park Lane, Ww. B 


SRO. SESE ee 


pamphlets from I.C.RF., Appeals 
Office, 49 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. Tel. CHAncery 2297 


~ 


‘SHORT. STORY | 
CONTEST — 
200 PRIZES” oy eRe ay 


This annual competitions Génedegtt by THE — 
WRITER, aims to discover new talent., . begin- 
ners who can meet the ever-increasing’ ‘demand ; 
by British editors for. fresh’ matcrial. ae vt 
entering this competition—in itself, easy and J 
interesting—you | may well make a’ stecesstith y 
start in the writing of saleable stories. 


200 PRIZES MUST BE WON 


From the 1st Prize-of Ten Guineas to ee 
200th Prize of “ an evening with THE WRITER'S. 
editor’, there are ‘valuable awards to be won, 

You have every. chance of winning one of 
these unique, prizess>.and of making real. 
headway in profitable freelance writing. Le ee 


Write for full particulars ; there is no obligation. -- 
You will, also, receive a free copy. of THE. 
wale: Write now. — €,. 


THE WRITER a sete = <i 


gih_& ALBERT 4, 


FROM HODLER T0 KLEE 
Swiss Art of the Twentieth Century 
An Arts Council Exhibition 


TATE GALLERY ~ 

; Till November 1st 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat; 10—6; - 
Tues. & Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2—6 


ig _ Admission 2i6 ‘es 


DU NOYER DE SEGONZAC 
Drawings, Watercolours & Engravings , 
An Arts Council Exhibition 
ROYAL ACADEMY DIPLOMA 
GALLERY 
Till November 29th — 
Weekdays 10—6; Sundays 2-6. 
Admission 2/6 = _ 


= — 
Fa 
“TH KENSING> 


CVENING LECTURES ||. 


(llustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE |. 


COLLECTOR 
by Oliver Millar, M.V.O. 


Oct. 28th—POUSSIN, / 
- PAINTER-PHILOSOPHER 
by Sir Anthony Blunt, K.C.V.O, 


SWEDENBORG. 
SOCIETY 


THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY is 2 publishing ||~ ' 
body unique in confining its activities to 
_ the works of one author. Bre sex 


IT HAS MAINTAINED the works of aE 
Swedenborg in print in English and other 
languages for nearly 150 years believing 
their content to be of supreme use to man 
in his religious life. 


MORE about this interesting Society can 
be found in the pamphlets: “The Swedenborg 
Society : Past and Present”. "The Swedenborg 
Society. The First 50 Years” “The 
Swedenborg Society : 1860-1910. 


Ask for these and « copy of the catalogue of all the Society's publications. No charge. 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, Dept. 0, 20 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1. 


or easy payments: 
Please 


send for sees 
illustrated literature — 
address 


Chappell Pianos and : 
of nearist Stockist. 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY L’ r 


ublished b 
arylebone 


the British erm 
Street, London. 
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